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THE OLD TESTAMENT READINGS 
OF HOLY WEEK 


HE JInstructio which forms the preface to the new Order 

for Holy Week explains that the motive for the reform is 
not archeological but pastoral: its aim is to allow the faithful 
to take a fuller part in the ceremonies than has previously been 
possible. ‘To achieve this end the pastor has his own contribution 
to make, and he is asked to instruct his people in the meaning 
and liturgical purpose of the action in which they are to par- 
ticipate. It is perhaps the week’s Scripture readings that will 
need to occupy his main attention, if the faithful are to prepare 
themselves for their communion with the eucharistic Word of 
God by a conscious communion with the spoken Word of God. 
This is the Church’s wish, that her children should not receive 
the body of Christ without first receiving His thought. This is 
true of every Mass; it is especially true of Holy Week, where the 
Scripture readings are deliberately more frequent and more 
prolonged. 

As far as the Old Testament readings are concerned, some 
may feel with the present writer that their description as 
“prophecies of Christ and his Church’’, while ultimately true, 
it rather inadequate as an explanation. It is hoped that this 
article (which does not pretend to provide a number of pre- 
digested homilies) will help towards the fuller understanding of 
tiese readings and of their relevance to the mystery in question. 


Monpay: Isa. 1, 5-10 


We start the week with a particularly rich theme, one which 
_oquires some understanding of its background if its full import 
to be appreciated. The reading is taken from a section of the 
10k of Isaiah now generally referred to as the Book of Consola- 
om (chs. xl-lv). The prophet addresses his contemporaries in 
the Babylonian Exile of the sixth century B.c. and assures them 
Vol. xin 129 I 
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that their captivity is almost over: deliverance is near and their 
fifty years of suffering will be rewarded with glory. The theme 
is illustrated to perfection in the four Servant of Yahweh Songs 
with which these chapters are punctuated. The songs are 
arranged to form a gradual climax, so that the Servant, whose 
commission is merely outlined in general terms in the first song 
(xlii, 1-7), has by the second song (xlix, 1-7) grasped something 
of the misunderstanding and suffering that this will entail. In 
the third song (today’s reading) he accepts his persecution, 
trusting blindly in Yahweh to vindicate him in the end. By the 
time we come to the last song (Wednesday’s second reading, 
cf. infra) his suffering has become the main theme, with the 
realization that his mission is to be fulfilled not in spite of it but 
because of it: his death is an act of self-sacrifice through which 
he wins the conversion of a thoughtless world and his own 
restoration to life. 

The prophet sings these songs as the expression of an ideal. 
This is the shape into which God has been trying to form Israel 
through the ages, an Israel which has outgrown its earlier 
dreams of national aggrandisement, which has been taught by 
its suffering an intimacy with God which it could never learn in 
its years of prosperity, which thus achieves not only its own 
salvation but also its vocation to be a channel of revelation and 
redemption to the world. Such an Israel has learnt to save its 
brethren and the whole world at the cost of itself. 

The deep insight that is here shown probably forms the 
culminating point of Old Testament thought. This does not 
mean that the thought has come to the prophet out of the blue. 
The outlines of his picture have already been traced in the 
great figures of the past—in the Joseph whose sufferings won 
the salvation of his brethren, in the David who had twice to 
pass through the testing ground of the desert before he could 
claim the Kingdom, in the Jeremiah whose passionate love for 
his countrymen was only understood after they had made 
away with him (cf. Tuesday’s reading), in the Innocent Sufferer 
of the Psalms. The clearest outline of the picture was being 
traced at the moment of writing in the Israel of the Exile (des- 
cribed throughout the context in the same terms as the Servant), 
where the whole nation was beginning to learn the spiritual 
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value of its suffering, and where its patient resignation was not 
only bringing the knowledge of Yahweh to the outside world but 
was also beginning to move that world to an acknowledgement 
of its own guilt. 

The portrait, then, is based upon past and present reality. 
Yet it remains an ideal, preached to rather than merely applied 
to the exiles in Babylon. It is only in Christ, in whom the genius 
of Israel found its fullest and most intense expression, that the 
ideal is finally fulfilled and exhausted. If the New Testament so 
constantly quotes these texts of Christ, it is because his passion 
is more than an unfortunate tragedy which might have been 
avoided : it is the divinely ordained condition of his glory. And 
if the liturgy offers this portrait to us in Holy Week, it is not 
merely for our admiration but for our imitation. Christ’s passion 
will always have to be reproduced in his followers before they 
can share his glory. 

With these preliminary remarks, today’s reading will per- 
haps explain itself. The Servant who here accepts his persecu- 
tion with resignation and confidence in Yahweh is at once the 
Israel of the Exile learning to understand the meaning of its 
sufferings, the Christ who is to offer himself defenceless to the 
treachery of Judas foreshadowed in the events of today’s Gospel, 
and the new Israel which has taken up the Cross of Christ in 
order to follow him. Our Holy Week begins by driving more 
deeply into our minds the mystery of suffering. 


TuESDAY: Jer. xi, 18-20 


Mention was made above of Jeremiah as reaching an under- 
standing of the true meaning of suffering even before the Book 
of Consolation proposed it as an ideal to the exiles in Babylon. 
Today’s reading gives us a portrait of this Man of Sorrows, who 
was called to exercise his ministry during the difficult years of 
the turn of the seventh century B.c. It was a time of political 
chaos, with the whole of the Middle East in turmoil while the 
great world powers struggled for domination. In the north the 
great Empire of Assyria, the slave-master of the whole Fertile 
Crescent for the last 150 years, was slowly collapsing under the 
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blows of the rising power of Babylon. In the south Egypt, happy 
to be freed from one overlord, was making a last desperate 
attempt to avoid being shackled by another. And in between, 
the little principalities of Palestine dithered, squabbled and 
manceuvred to be on the right side when the day of reckoning 
came. Judah particularly took a long time to learn its lesson in 
spite of Jeremiah’s constant condemnation of political intrigue: 
three of its successive kings were deported for un-Babylonian 
activity before Jerusalem was finally laid waste. 

Judah’s religion during this chaotic period fared little better 
than its politics. For a space, a hundred years of prophetism had 
had its effect in the Deuteronomic Reform instituted by King 
Josiah, with its final prohibition of all the local sanctuaries so 
long treated by the prophets with suspicion, and concentration 
upon the central sanctuary of Jerusalem. But with Josiah’s 
successor religious anarchy returned. From both the political 
and the religious point of view, Jeremiah could foresee only 
doom for his people. 

Our reading is set in this troubled background. Jeremiah 
has been sent (xi, 1-17) to preach the Deuteronomic Reform 
in his native town of Anathoth (xi, 21, 23), a particularly deli- 
cate task since its sanctuary was in the hands of the priestly 
family of Abiathar, rivals to the Zadokite family which had been 
entrusted with the Jerusalem Temple. Opposition is to be 
expected, but even a disillusioned Jeremiah is horrified by the 
reception he is given. His listeners, who seemed for a moment 
to accept his promise of punishment—the choice olive tree 
which will have to be burnt down (xi, 16)—have suddenly 
twisted the words to apply them to the prophet: “‘Yes, let us 
destroy the tree with its fruit (i.e. utterly).’’? With death staring 
him in the face he can only place himself in the hands of God 
and call for the punishment of his enemies, not with any sense 
of personal revenge, but with the same bewilderment with 
which the Psalmist constantly appeals for the vindication of a 
God with whom he has identified his cause. 

By nature affectionate and yearning for companionship, and 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the Hebrew. The strange rendering of the 
M4 a the LXX, and may suggest the putting of poison (wood) in his food 
(bread). 
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| with a love of his country deeper than that of his shortsighted 
contemporaries, Jeremiah was against his will commanded to 
preach a “‘jeremiad” which he knew would inevitably isolate 
him as a traitor. In the increasing loneliness and misunderstand- 
| ing that this commission entailed, he was more and more forced 
| back upon God as his only support. And when even that God 
seemed to abandon him, he found the ultimate meaning of the 
death he was asked to die to himself. 

If the liturgy applies this portrait to Christ, it is not merely 
because both found themselves in similar circumstances, but 
because in one was partially fulfilled a constant divine plan 
which was to be perfected in the other. Christ was to condemn 
the same reliance on political power instead of on God, be 
stigmatized with the same title of traitor, demand the same 
centralization on the Temple (“‘but He spoke of the Temple of 
His Body”), and experience the same misunderstanding and 
abandonment by men and God. Jeremiah was merely another 
in the line of thought that prepared for the coming of the Lamb 
led to the slaughter, and the Tree whose destruction was to 
release the seed of something indestructible. 


WEDNESDAY: (A) Isa. Ixii, 11; lxiii, 1-7 


The last chapters of the book of Isaiah (lvi-lxvi) comprise 
a number of disconnected poems, all from the hands of the 
disciples who continued Isaiah’s work after his death, but with 
little logical or chronological sequence. The Church, with the 
serene imperturbability of a householder bringing forth from 
her treasury new things and old, offers us today a reading made 
up from three poems originally quite distinct in time and back- 
ground. The academic scholar may shudder; the Christian can 
only marvel at the assurance with which the Church sees the 
most diverse of the Old Testament lines of thought all meeting 
in Christ. 

The reading begins with a verse taken from the end of a 
section (chs. Ix—lxii) which is the misplaced conclusion to the 
Book of Consolation referred to above. The Exodus is to be 
repeated, only at a deeper level. The sufferings of the Baby- 
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lonian Exile are to be compensated by the return to a Jerusalem 
more glorious than that which marked the conclusion to the & 
first redemption, now become a city of peace and holiness to & 
which the nations will flock to acknowledge Yahweh as their 
king. The theme has been repeated frequently in chapters xl-ly; 
here it is brought to its climax in the very words with which the 
song of consolation had begun (xl, 9-10), and Yahweh is seen 
leading his people home across the Syrian desert, like some 
mighty conqueror returning with his trophies from battle. The 
last verse of the chapter (omitted in this liturgical reading to & 
provide an easier transition to what is to follow) provides the 
probable reason for its present connexion with chapter lxiii, 
Jerusalem is to receive the symbolic names of Hephzibah (My 
Delight) and Derushah (Cherished), in stark contrast to the 
name which was given in xxxiv, 12 to Edom: Eynsham-. 
Melukah (No-Kingdom). It is about Edom that chapter Ixiii is 
to speak. 

The Jews always had particularly strong feelings about these 
south-eastern neighbours of theirs, more so than about any 
other of their enemies. It was not simply that they were a kin- 
dred race, vying throughout the history of the Chosen People 
for the mastery of the Promised Land (a theme represented in 
the patriarchal traditions by the lifelong rivalry of the twin 
brothers Jacob and Esau), but above all that in Judah’s hour of 
tragedy, when Jerusalem was on the point of falling to Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 586 B.c., Edom not only did nothing to stop the 
Babylonian troops but actually helped them, and then occupied 
the land evacuated by the Jewish exiles. This was the crowning 
act of treachery which could never be forgiven (‘‘Recordare, 
Domine, contra filios Edom. . . .””). Castigated by one prophet 
after another, Edom became the symbol and epitome of the 
enemies of God’s people. It is as such that it is envisaged in this 
apocalyptic poem where, in the dramatic form of a dialogue 
between the prophet and Yahweh, its destruction is announced. 
The vintager returning from Edom’s capital city with his gar- 
ments stained red is Yahweh himself. The stains are of blood, 
not indeed his own, but that of the enemies whom he alone has 
finally been able to crush in order to redeem his people. As the 
Davidic dynasty slowly died out in the Exile, and as the hopes 
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of its restoration grew dimmer and dimmer in the aftermath, 
| Israel was gradually taught to look beyond the political situa- 
» tion for its salvation. A human Messiah would no longer suffice 
| for the final day of reckoning: it would need the hand of 


r Yahweh himself. It is this outlook that lies behind the insistent 


tones of the present poem. 

The last verse of the reading comes from yet a third poem, a 
psalm celebrating the return from Exile and imploring the con- 
| tinued help of Yahweh for the reconstruction of a ruined 
| Jerusalem. 

The Exile was not the last trial to which God’s People would 
be subjected, nor was the Return their final redemption. The 
destruction of Edom was not the last judgement of God, nor 
was the rebuilding of Jerusalem the coming of God’s Kingdom. 
All four themes would have to be relived at an ever deeper 
level before they could meet in the one person of Christ. It is on 
Calvary that these lines of thought finally cross each other, that 
redemption is achieved, that God in person enters the lists 
against his enemies, that the New Jerusalem is built. And if the 
same themes are still proposed for our yearly meditation, it is 
because the work of Redemption continues. In the Paschal 
mysteries Christ continues to come to God’s People in hoc exilio, 
to fight to death for their liberation and to lead them to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 


WEDNESDAY: (B) Isa. lili, 1-12 


In today’s second reading we reach the climax of the theme 
which was introduced on Monday and Tuesday. It was ex- 
plained there how the experiences of Israel in the Babylonian 
Exile gave the prophet the outline for the picture he here 
draws. The people as a whole were now reproducing the agony 
of Jeremiah, brutally stripped of all the things that had gone to 
make up their religion—Jerusalem, the Temple, the Promised 
Land, the Kingdom, the Davidic King, even their divinely 
chosen nationality. Yet this “death” of the nation was its saving. 
For the first time it was brought face to face with its own 
nothingness and forced to abandon itself to the only reality 
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that was left, Yahweh. For the first time, in their utter destitu- 
tion, nothing stood between the People and their God; his 
Temple, they were assured by the prophet of the Exile, was 
from now to be in the heart of each man (Ez. xi, 16). For the 
first time was understood the universality of a God previously in 
danger of becoming nationalized : the beginnings of Jewish mis- 
sionary activity date from the Exile. It was a transformed 
Judaism that returned from Babylon. In fact it was only by 
accepting this death to its old self that it was able to escape the 
fate of the Israelites exiled 150 years earlier, and rise again to a 
new life. In many ways the present picture is parallel to 
Ezekiel’s vision (ch. xxxvii) of the dead bones of the Israel in 
Exile, over whom the Word of God passes and into whom the 
breath of the Spirit infuses new life. 

This historical reality is the background to the present por- 
trait. The portrait itself is an ideal one, the Servant of Yahweh 
not only as he existed but as he could be: an Israel which not 
only brought a knowledge of the true God to the evil men in 
whose midst it was buried, but wrought their salvation; an 
Israel which not only understood something of the necessity of 
its sufferings, but accepted them willingly as an expiation for 
the sins of an astonished pagan world and as the basis for God’s 
Covenant with that world. 

This ideal the prophet never saw realized, not even in the 
inner Israel of which he formed a part. Yet it remained as the 
outline of the plan by which alone God would save the world. 
It was on this outline that Christ based his own life and teaching 
(the Temptation which forms the prelude to his ministry is a 
symbol of his refusal to accept anything but the way of the 
Cross); this was the page to which he referred his disciples 
when he wished to explain to them the mystery of his death 
(Mt. xxvi, 54; Lk. xxii, 37; xxiv, 25 f.); these were the words 
that the Evangelists had in mind when they were describing 
his crucifixion ; this was the theme that formed the first element 
of the preaching of Christianity (Mt. viii, 17; Jn. xii, 38; Acts 
li, 23; iii, 13; viii, 26 ff.; Rom. iv, 24; I Pet. ii, 22 ff., etc.); 
finally this was the ideal proposed to Christ’s followers (“‘ab- 
neget semetipsum et tollat crucem . . .””) as an essential part of 
their glory (‘‘Beati pauperes, lugentes, esurientes, sitientes . . . 
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| ipsorum est Regnum’’). It is still the same ideal that is proposed 
| to his followers as the first Holy Week is re-enacted before them, 
‘and they again accept the death into which they have been 
_ baptized as the condition of their resurrection. 

Husert J. RicHARDS 


(To be concluded) 


A GOOD FRIDAY COLLECT! 


NE of the most interesting features of the revised Ordo 

Hebdomadae Sanctae is its restoration of several collects to 
the Good Friday Service from ancient liturgical sources. The 
three collects which close the Good Friday Communion Service 
are taken respectively from the Leonine and Gelasian Sacra- 
mentaries.* A Gelasian text, doctrinally rich, and particularly 
appropriate to the spirit of the day, opens the aliturgical 
synaxis of Good Friday. The history of this prayer Deus qui 
peccati veterts is interesting from more than one point of view. 
If, as we shall see, it enjoyed a certain popularity in the later 
Middle Ages, appearing in the most unexpected places, its 
chief interest lies in the fact that it is richly inspired by St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Redemption in general, and by Romans viii, 
29, and I Corinthians xv, 49, in particular. 

In order to understand fully the text of this prayer, it is 
necessary to trace its history, for the primitive text contains an 
important variant. The Ordo de Feria VI, Passione Domini, con- 
tained in the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary, prescribes this 
collect to be said before the Second Lesson of the aliturgical 
synaxis.? The next document in which it appears is the Ordo 
xxiv, a Frankish compilation of the second half of the eighth 
century, legislating for the ceremonies of Holy Week.* 


1 These pages were written before the appearance of the Ordo Hebdomadae 

itn a with Commentary, in Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. xx, Fasc. II- 
1956), p. 171. 

* Super populum tuum, Leonine Sacramentary, Edit. Feltoe, p. 171. Omnipotens 
tt misericors Deus, Vat. MS. Reginensis 316, Edit. Wilson, p. 162. Reminiscere misera- 
tionum tuarum, ibid., p. 161. 

* Wilson, p. 75. 

“See Mgr M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age, III, p. 292, 
note 24. 
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This prayer is not found again until the opening of the tenth 
century, when it is prescribed by Ordo xxxi, the pretended 
continuation of Amalarius’ famous Liber Ordinum. This Ord 
xxxl was written in North or North-Eastern France about the 
year goo.? The last decades of the century see this prayer also 
prescribed by Ordo xxxiit.2 The Pontificals of the later Middle 
Ages made use of the prayer. In the well-known Pontifical of 
Bishop Durandus the rubric directs it to be said “Sub silentio”.* 
The twelfth-century Roman Pontifical, and the thirteenth- 
century Pontifical of the Roman Curia, both prescribe it to be 
said during the rites for the Reconciliation of a Church or 
Cemetery.* These documents have not transmitted a uniform 
text. The original text of the Gelasian Sacramentary has been 
glossed upon by the twelfth-century Roman Pontifical, and the 
Restored Ordo has adopted a reading for which there is 
apparently no manuscript authority. The parallels printed 
below will allow the reader to judge the superiority of the 
original text. 


138 


Restored Ordo 


Gelasian Sacramentary 


Deus qui peccati veteris 
hereditariam mortem, in 
qua posteritatis genus 
omne successerat, Christi 
tui Domini nostri pas- 
sione solvisti, dona ut 
conformes eidem facti, 
sicut imaginem ferreni na- 
turae necessitate porta- 
vimus, ita imaginem cae- 
lestis gratiae sanctifica- 
tione portemus, Christi 
Domini nostri. Qui te- 
cum vivit. 


XII c. Pontifical 


Deus qui peccati veteris 
hereditariam mortem, in 
qua posteritatis genus 
omne successerat, Christi 
Filii tui Domini nostri 
passione solvisti, dona pro- 
pitius, ut conformes eidem 
facti, sicut imaginem ter- 
reni parentis naturae ne- 
cessitate portavimus, ita 
imaginem caelestis gra- 
tiae sanctificatione porte- 
mus. Per virtutem eius- 
dem Christi tui. Dni. Nos- 
tri. Qui tecum. 


Deus qui peccati veteris 
hereditariam mortem in 
qua posteritatis genus om- 
ne successerat, Christi tui 
Domini nostri passione 
solvisti: da ut conformes 
eidem facti; sicut imagi- 
nem terrenae naturae ne- 
cessitate portavimus, ita 
imaginem caelestis gra- 
tiae sanctificatione porte- 
mus. Per eundem Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. 


In the light of these parallels it is impossible to overlook the 


fact that the Gelasian text (Vat. Reg. 316) is clearly a quotation 


of a double Pauline text: Romans viii, 29: ““Nam quos prae- 
scivit et praedestinavit conformes fiert imaginis Filti sui, ut sit 

1 Andrieu, op. cit., p. 487. 

; ibid.» P. 530: 

3M. Andrieu, Le Pontifical — Au Moyen-Age, t. III, Le Pontifical de Guillaume 

Durand (Studist E Tei, 88), p. 

4M. Andrieu, ibid., 86, t. ? x Pontifical Romain du xii¢ siécle, p. 195, ibid., 87, 
t. II, Le Pontifical de la Curie Romaine au xiiie siécle, p. 444. 
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ipse primogenitus in multis fratribus’, and I Cor. xv, 49: 
“Igitur, sicut portavimus imaginem terreni, portemus et imaginem 
caelestis.”” While commentators are not always agreed about the 
meaning of the phrase “conformes fieri imaginis Filii sui’, 
most exegetes understand this conformity to be the resemblance, 
still imperfect but very real, which sanctifying grace confers. 
Even more revelant as a source of this prayer is the text of 
I Cor. xv, 49. To quote Prat once more, St Paul is concerned 
here with the solidarity of the elect and their Redeemer. “‘As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.”’? ““To con- 
tract the debt of death in body and soul it is enough to belong 
to the lineage of Adam and to be one with him by means of 
natural generation; to receive the credit of life in soul and 
body it is enough to be incorporated into the second Adam and 
to form only one with him by means of supernatural genera- 
tion. All those who are dead in Adam in consequence of the 
common nature received from him will be made alive in Christ 
on condition of sharing his grace. As soon as we are grafted 
into Christ by baptism, we begin to live by his life, to partici- 
pate in his privileges and in his destinies, as a branch, when 
grafted on to the trunk, draws from it nutrition and sap. From 
that time on we acquire a right to a glorious resurrection.” 
These words of Prat are perhaps the best commentary that 
could be given of the text of the prayer. The compiler of the 
twelfth-century Pontifical was on the right lines when he 
inserted his gloss: “‘parentis’’, but it is only by keeping in mind 
the original text of Vat. Ms. Reginensis 316 and the Pauline 
Epistles, that a satisfactory meaning can be read into the 
Latin of the Restored Ordo. Some of the vernacular translations 
I notice have happily done this.‘ It is to be hoped that in some 
future edition the present Latin version will be emended. 
Henry Asnwortu, O.S.B. 


1See Prat, The Theology of St Paul, Vol. I, p. 244. (Burns Oates, 1926.) 

21 Cor. xv, 22. 

3 Prat, op. cit., pp. 135-6. 

4 The New Office of Holy Week (Desclée & Co., 1956, p. 57): 

“O God, who by the passion of Thy Christ our Lord, hast conquered death, 
the legacy of original sin, incurred by all succeeding generations; grant that as we 
have borne the image of the earthly man by a law of nature, so, becoming like Him 
in everything, we may bear the image of the heavenly man by the sanctifying 
power of grace. Through the same Christ our Lord.” 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


ACCORDING TO THE TEACHING OF THE 
GREEK DIssIDENTs! 


URVEYING the non-Catholic Christian scene today we 

are confronted not so much with Protestantism as with the 
Ecumenical movement. Ecumenism, whose inception the end 
of the last century had already witnessed, entered on a new and 
energetic phase of activity with the recent formation of the 
World Council of Churches, and the consequent conferences 
and assemblies that are now a regular feature. The impact of 
the Second Assembly held at Evanston in 1954 is sufficiently 
fresh in our memory. It has given a common consciousness to 
the Protestant world. In India we have evidence of the influence 
of the movement in the union of several Churches or sects, one 
notable example being the newly formed Church of South India. 

It would be entirely false to imagine that at these conferences 
delegates limit themselves to platitudinous expressions of mutual 
fellowship. The Faith and Order branch of the movement 
especially has been systematically tackling the fundamental 
differences that divide the Churches. A large and influential 
section of the movement feels that the present relationship of 
the participating Churches is not an end but a beginning, 
indeed, the first step on the road to real unity. They are striving 
to forestall the danger of the movement’s becoming, in the 
words of the present Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, “a 
narcotic rather than a stimulant’”’.? 

Since Catholics have not been permitted to participate (ex- 
cept recently as observers) in the movement or its conferences, 
it would be interesting to study the atmosphere created by the 
participation of that religious body which among them all is 
recognized as being nearest to us in its theological tenets. I 
mean the G.O.C. True to its traditions, the G.O.C. delegates at 
Lausanne, at Amsterdam, at Evanston have in unmistakable 
terms asserted that, much as they desired union, they could 

1 With a view to clarity we shall in the course of this essay use their self-chosen 


appellation “The Greek Orthodox Church”’, briefly G.O.C. 
3F, & O. Lund, p. 130. 
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make no compromise in “‘matters of faith and conscience” or 
relinquish their “historic mission”. They have proclaimed in 
fact, in as many words, that the unity aimed at by the move- 
ment can be achieved only when the others enter the one true 
Church, viz. the Greek Orthodox Church. And yet far from 
causing bad feeling or antagonism their frank and conscientious 
defence of what is termed “‘a difficult position” has won them 
the respect of many eminent delegates; and their presence and 
continued co-operation has by all been earnestly sought. 

In order to gain a proper understanding of the manner in 
which G.O.C. influence has been “‘preventing the ecumenical 
movement from becoming a sort of pan-Protestantism’’,’ an 
acquaintance with all their theological tenets would be necess- 
ary. Our task, however, is simplified by the fact that for an ade- 
quate appreciation of the situation it suffices that we study their 
position on a vital question, the nature of the Church. This 
statement is corroborated by the experience of the Faith and 
Order section of the Ecumenical movement: presenting the 
reports of the Theological Commissions to the Lund Conference 
in 1952 Dr Hodgson declared that differences among the Churches 
on particular topics, like Ways of Worship and Intercommunion, 
nay, that most of the issues on which Christians were divided, 
had their roots in different conceptions of the nature of the 
Church.? Nothing more ambitious is, therefore, being attempted 
here than an exposition of G.O.C. teaching on this fundamental 
subject. 

The student of G.O.C, theology must reconcile himself to 
working under a frustrating disability. It is the reluctance of 
their writers to commit themselves to anything resembling a 
definition or even a precise description. The G.O.C., to quote 
Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos, “‘contrary to western practice, 
avoids definitions even in important subjects of dogmatic teach- 
ing. Like other doctrines, the doctrine of the nature of the 
Church is never fully defined. Leading Greek Orthodox theo- 
logians, both Greek and Russian, have often attempted defini- 
tion but not very successfully. Even the Description of the 
nature of the Church is not always successful.” Fortunately for 


1Q.T.O., p. 90s 
* Cfr F. & O. Lund, pp. 111-12. 
* H. Alivisatos, The Holy Greek Orthodox Church, N.O.C., p. 41. 
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us participation in the Ecumenical movement has goaded them 
into formulating their teaching on some important matters, 
Hence we have from Alivisatos what he terms “‘an attempt to 
give a rather rough sketch of the nature of the Church according 
to the teaching of the G.O.C., regardless of later theological 
theories not generally accepted’’.! This contribution assumes 
special significance from the fact that it was approved by the 
Archbishop of Athens and the Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece as fully representing the Orthodox point of view.? 

Another valuable document is the address on the Nature of 
the Church of Archbishop Chrysostom “of Athens and of all 
Greece”’ delivered at the Lausanne Conference in 1927. 

It seems profitable to start with an exposition of their 
position with regard to the multiplicity of Churches today. 
Concerning the value and relationship of these Churches to the 
“authentic one” Alivisatos enumerates four possible theories: 

1. The one Church has during the ages been lost among 

the many. 

. The different Churches are fragments of the one Church; 
each has retained some essential element of the one so 
that the simple union of them all will constitute the one 
Church. 

. The one Church is to be identified in several existing 
Churches which though separated from one another may 
each have retained the essential elements of the one 
Church. 

. Of the many existing Churches there is only one that has 
“kept unchanged and uncorrupt the one truth as revealed 
by the Lord and the Apostles, regardless of later outward 
developments”. 

The first three, he says, are held with modifications by the 
Protestant Churches, while the fourth is represented by the 
R.C.C. and the G.O.C., each according to its own conception. 

The G.O.C. holds that the Church as a divine foundation, 
as God’s work, can neither disappear nor be divided in pieces; 
none can on his authority bring any change to the Church. 
The one Church as created by Jesus exists even now intact, 


1 Tbid., 
2 Ed. Preface, N.O.C., Pp: 9. 
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undivided, uncorrupt. This oneness of the Church is absolute. 
Those who have lost sight of it must search and find it ; attempts 
to reconstitute it are futile. The kingdom of God even in its 
worldly appearance is not to be found “lo here and lo there” 
(Luke xvii, 21) but where the Lord and His disciples put it. As 
in the beginning the Apostles had to repudiate as heretics and 
false brethren other Christian communities not connected with 
them, so “the only one authentic Catholic Church” has had 
since then to reject the several heretical Churches and exclude 
them from her own communion. Nevertheless she has been 
tolerant, ““endeavouring by the way of ‘economy’ to reconcile 
them to herself”. Unity with the Church is undoubtedly the 
only way of belonging to her. Yet this should be interpreted not 
as strict uniformity, but as “unity in things necessary, liberty 
in things doubtful, in all things love”. The “‘branch theory”’ of 
the Churches is, however, untenable inasmuch as these have 
adopted fundamentally divergent conceptions of the substance 
and the nature of the Church. 

This brings us to the G.O.C. claim that she is this one 
Church. The reason, they assert, is her historically unbroken 
continuity with the undivided Church; the undivided Church 
being in its turn the undoubted continuation of the apostolic 
Church, up to the ninth century at least. Later, a series of inno- 
vations which contradicted the biblical foundations of the One 
Church and were repudiated by the G.O.C. led to a quarrel 
between East and West and the consequent formation of the 
R.C.C. as a new Church. At the Reformation again large parts 
of this Church separated from her resulting in the formation 
of new Churches which have gone further than the R.C.C. in 
their innovations. The R.C.C., the first to be severed, made so 
deep a change in the West that the newly formed Protestant 
Churches seemed to forget the very existence of the G.O.C. 
The thought of returning to the still undivided Church did not 
occur to them even though the G.O.C. had been entirely 
preserved from “the corruptions of the innovations” against 
which the Reformers were fighting. Thus, since, as they term it, 
“the Great Schism” of the R.C.C. and the events of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the great majority of Chris- 
tian people for one reason or another have ceased to belong 
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to the “One Catholic Church”. Unwillingly she has become 
one among the Churches, fully aware of the fact that the largest 
part of Christianity is outside the remaining part of the One 
Church. Nevertheless, she has desisted from officially condemning 
their detachment. 


We shall now consider certain general characteristics of 
what they term “that holy fellowship called Ekklesia”, and then 
elucidate the particular marks attributed to the Church. 

“As a starting point,” says Alivisatos, “the Church should 
be considered as the body founded by God, composed of those 
individuals who have accepted and of those who accept through 
Baptism faith in Christ, kept in an orthodox (right) way... her 
very foundation is faith in Christ demonstrated through love.”! 

The Church, first of all, is a divinely-instituted Body of the 
Faithful. It is the Kingdom of God founded through the Incar- 
nation, the Redemption, the Resurrection, the Ascension in 
glory of His Son, and the descent of the Holy Spirit.? Jesus 
Christ founded her, “forming her adherents by true and living 
faith into one unique mystic body’. Having chosen the twelve 
Apostles, He delivered to them those laws and means upon 
which the Church, having as its aim the salvation of the faithful, 
was to be built. The Apostles, therefore, who went out into the 
world founding Churches in every place made it plain that they 
were acting in His Name and under His instructions. It was this 
world-wide Kingdom established by the Messiah that the 
prophecies of the Old Testament had foretold, a Church in 
which He Himself would teach the truth and bring about the 
salvation of mankind. The aim of the Church is, therefore, the 
sanctification of men and the building up of the Kingdom of 
God; the uniting of man with God, the fountain of life and 
blessedness. The eschatalogical conception of the Church must 
not be lost sight of since one of its first duties in this world is to 
prepare its members to be citizens of a new Church, the new 
Jerusalem.? It is through the Church that believers share in the 
saving work of Christ through grace, unto life everlasting. 


1N.O.C., pp. 41-2. 
2 W. C. C. Evan, p. 330. 
® Archbishop Germanos, W.C.C. Amster., p. 59. 
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| This divinely-instituted Church is both viszble and invisible. 
| The Church of the Old Testament, which prefigured the 
_ Church of Christ, was itself a visible society, and it was as a 
visible society that the prophets depicted the future Church. 
That it was Christ’s intention to constitute the Church as a 
visible communion or society is evident from His sending forth 
the disciples to preach the Gospel and from the institution of 
the sacraments. The Church as the instrument of salvation of 
| the faithful, as a fellowship of human beings, necessarily implies 
| visibility; it must moreover have external marks by which it 
_ may be recognized. The practice already from the first century 
| of excluding heretics and schismatics from the Church would be 
meaningless, and the word “schism” itself would lose its sig- 
nificance, if the Church were only invisible. The fact that the 
Church has among its members not only good men but also 
| those who partake unworthily of the Body and Blood of the 
Lord to eat and drink judgement to themselves is another clear 
| proof of its visibility. 

The Church is at the same time also invisible. For, as 
St Paul says, its members are united in one body by grace, and 
this bond of grace is invisible. The common belief and the 
sacraments by which the faithful are united also belong in part 
to the sphere of the unseen. 

The Church is therefore twofold in its nature, “seen and - 
unseen”. This can be inferred from the Bible and the Fathers 
where the Church is regarded as symbolizing the two natures, 
divine and human, in the one Person of Christ whose work the 
Church continues. Like Him, therefore, the Church must be at 
the same time “outward and inward”, human and divine, 
visible and invisible. 

This Church founded by Christ as a visible community is 
infallible. Christ had promised His disciples that He would be 
with them to the end of all ages and that He would send the 
Holy Spirit to abide with them. This continuous presence in 
the Church of Christ and the Holy Spirit preserves it from every 
error. Inasmuch as Christ, “the very Truth’, is the Head of 
the Church, giving her life and guiding her, it is impossible for 
her ever to fall into error. Hence the Scripture calls the Church 

“the pillar and ground of the truth” (I Tim. iii, 1 5)» and 

Vol. xin 
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declares “‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against her” (Matt. 
xvi, 18). The invincibility of the Church involves also her 
unerring infallibility. Individually, of course, bishops or local 
Churches may err; it is the Church as a whole that is always 
infallible. 

Thus understood, “‘the Church is a divinely instituted fellow- 
ship of men united one with another by the same faith, sancti- 
fied by the same mysteries, and governed by those Pastors and 
Teachers whose office originated in the Apostles”. This Church 
according to the definitions of the ancient Creeds possesses four 
distinctive marks: it is One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. 

The Church of Christ is One. In His parables He clearly 
teaches this unity when He speaks of one fold and one Shepherd. 
The Apostles also spoke of one Church in which the unity of 
the faithful was derived from the oneness of the Body of the 
Church. ‘“‘For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body” 
(I Cor. xii, 13) ; and “‘there is one body and one Spirit . . . one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all” (Eph. 
iv, 6). The Church is one in her internal life because of the one 
Christ who vivifies her through the Holy Spirit uniting the 
faithful with Himself as the Head. This mysterious unity of the 
faithful finds its special manifestation in the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion. Thus united in Christ the faithful are bidden to 
live one and the same life, the Christ-life. This unity therefore is 
not affected by the varieties of languages used in worship, or the 
external varieties of organization in the many local Churches, 
or the innumerable members severed in time and space. Nor is | 
its unity destroyed by religious communions divided from it by 
heresy or schism, for these merely cease to be members of the 
one Church. This unity, moreover, is not limited to the unity 
of the Church on earth, but includes also the Church in heaven. 
It is a unity that transcends time and place since the Church, 
with Christ as its Head, lives with His life eternally. 

The Church, as the Body of Christ, receiving its life by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, is Holy. The Church, “founded 
through Christ’s blood”, is further made holy by the Holy 
Spirit sanctifying her members who are therefore called “‘a royal 


1 His Beatitude, Chrysostom, ““The Nature of the Church”, F. & O. Laus., p. 
Tro. 
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priesthood” (I Pt. ii, g-10), “temples of God” and “temples of 
the Holy Spirit” (I Cor. iii, 16-17; vi, 19). This does not imply 
that the Church has none but holy members. Our Lord Himself 
compared the Church to a field in which wheat and tares grow 
together, to the net gathering of every kind, to a supper at 
which unworthy guests take their place with those who are 
worthy. The presence of these unworthy members does not 
destroy the holiness of the Church or prevent it from making 
spiritual progress. And since perfect holiness belongs only to the 
condition of life everlasting, Christ taught His disciples to pray 
for the forgiveness of their sins and founded the Sacrament of 
Confession. For her part the Church strives with the means at 
her disposal to bring about the holiness of its members. If she 
casts away some from her fellowship it is because they cannot 
be made better—like withered branches that bear no fruit and 
are cast into the fire to be burnt (John xv, 1 ff.). 

The Church is Catholic. It knows no local limitations. It is 
“ecumenical and world-wide’, as that Kingdom of God which 
Jesus proclaimed (Matt. viii, 11). Christ Himself foreshowed the 
Catholicity of the Church by sending out the Apostles to the 
uttermost parts of the world. Again on Pentecost day this was 
strikingly manifested when the Apostles filled with the Holy 
Spirit began to preach in a multitude of tongues. Local Churches 
were founded early in the Church’s history, particularly through 
the preaching of St Paul; yet, all the local Churches in their 
totality constituted the “Church of the Churches, the Catholic 
Church”. This Church, as contrasted with the heretical com- 
munities severed from it, was the one and only true Church, and 
stood alone in the possession of the true faith. Though scat- 
tered over the world it existed as one whole through the identity 
of its faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus, Catholicity and the 
right and true faith of the Church were one and the same thing ; 
and so the term Catholic Church meant “‘the Church which 
possesses the true and right faith”. And for the same reason the 
name Catholic was applied not only to the whole body but also 
to each local Church. 

The Church is Apostolic. As God sent His Son, and the Son 
His disciples, the Apostles, so the Church founded in the world 
sends out her apostles to bring the world to Christ. But to 
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accomplish this aim it must maintain unspotted the apostolic 
doctrine and tradition, exactly as these existed in the time of 
the Apostles. For “‘the apostolic doctrine and tradition, with the 
apostolic succession, are the elements in which the apostolicity 
of the Church consists. Only that Church can be apostolic 
which has and retains from the Apostles themselves the true 
doctrine and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Through the divinely 
constituted Hierarchy, and so alone, this Church is connected 
by unbroken succession with the Apostles and keeps the deposit 
committed unto it by them’”.! The Apostles whom the Lord 
chose spread the Church throughout the world; and through 
them their successors were appointed, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, to continue without interruption the work of the salva- 
tion of believers—“‘being built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone”’ (Ep. ii, 20). 

As in the primitive Church, those governing by duty 
together with those governed by right (because of the accepted 
faith) form the “fulness of the Church” (pleroma tes ekklesias). 
The authority of the Church rests on this fulness; it is chiefly 
expressed: by the conscience of the Church (sunetdesis tes ekklesias) 
i.e. the common mind both of clergy and laymen. The highest 
administrative authority is the ecumenical Synod because, the 
G.O.C. claims, of the democratic system which she has exactly 
kept. Only the first seven ecumenical Synods are, however, 
accepted as being Councils (not in the later confessional sense) 
of the undivided Church. A new Ecumenical Synod is, on their 
own admission, greatly desired and needed in view of several 
vital Church problems.” But the near future holds no hope of 
its achievement, for the G.O.C. does not want ‘‘a Council of 
her own in the confessional sense”’. The new Council when con- 
vened should be such as will be recognized by all as the Synod 
of the whole undivided Church; all Christian Churches should 
with equal right participate in it. Its accomplishment therefore 
depends on the solving of the problem of separation through the 
return of the separated Churches to the G.O.C. Meanwhile, the 
fact of her being a federation of independent Churches enables 
her to continue her life and development even as in the primi- 

1 Tbid., p. 114. 2N.0.C., p. 49. 
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tive Church, when persecutions or other external reasons ren- 
dered the convocation of an ecumenical Council impossible.? 
We might recall now the salient points in G.O.C. teaching 
on the nature of the Church. The Church is one, visible 
(militant) and invisible (triumphant), whose mission, the salva- 
tion of the faithful, is effected by means of the Word and the 
Sacraments. “Church order” as instituted by Jesus Christ, her 
Head and leader, guarantees the purity of her teaching as also 
the success of her mission in the world; her authority rests on 
the truth revealed through Him. “Clergy and laity make 
together the fulness (pleroma) of the Church and the expression of 
its authority through the conscience of the Church, which is the 
expression of the mystical body of the Church”.? This Church 
which has never ceased to exist, contradicts by its very existence 
all efforts to rehabilitate it other than by union on the old basis. 
This conception, in the words of Archbishop Chrysostom, 
“by no means far removed from that view of the Church’s 
nature which was held in the ancient and undivided Church 
. avoids both the extravagances of Romanism and the ex- 
tremes of the theories most opposed to Romanism in the 
Western world’’.® 
A few concluding remarks by way of criticism and evalua- 
tion. The good points in the doctrine just exposed, as also most 
of the erroneous tenets, are evident enough to dispense with 
express enumeration. Only to the more significant elements, 
therefore, shall we turn our attention. On the positive side we 
would indicate the proximity to Catholic teaching of their con- 
ception of the unity of the Church in general: the Apostolic 
succession and the continuity through the Bishops maintained 
through the sacraments. Catholic influence is apparent in their 
teaching concerning the four “‘notes” of the Church. Significant 
also is the fact that they have not endorsed the untraditional 
views of those Russian Orthodox theologians who have insisted 
on the consent of the faithful as an absolute requirement for 
unity and infallibility. On the other hand certain deficiencies 
in their stand must not be lost sight of. Thus, the relation 
between the visible and the invisible aspects of the Church is 
not clearly formulated. Again, in refusing to accept any but the 
1 Ibid., p. 52. 2 Tbid., p. 53. 3F. & O. Laus., p. 115. 
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first seven Ecumenical Councils they are being illogical and 
untrue to their own past traditions. Nor are they successful in 
their attempts to explain away an incapacity to convoke for 
centuries another Ecumenical Council. To feel powerless to 
change this situation in the forseeable future in spite of impor- 
tant Church problems that are clamouring for a solution cannot 
but be an indication of decadence; even more tragic is their 
own qualification of this decadence as being “not complete’’.! 
It is almost tantamount to forfeiting their claim to be a living 
Church, much less the only true Church. 

Then there is the important question of the Primacy, which 
they cannot satisfactorily explain, and by preference avoid. In 
this we need ask no more of them than that they accept a 
solution consistent with their essential doctrines on the unity 
and infallibility of the Church. If the Church that Christ 
founded was not merely an invisible but a visible community as 
well, then it argues a visible Head on earth. Their failure to see 
the truth in this vital matter seems to stem from a false concep- 
tion of Christian history: a habit of attributing to the past their 
present position and deductions. An example is their state- 
ment that. during the first centuries it was persecutions and 
external circumstances that prevented the holding of Ecu- 
menical Councils; the reason rather was that the early Church 
had not yet evolved and developed in this direction. Their 
theory of “the federation of independent Churches” is also 
historically false, for the primacy of jurisdiction and infallibility 
was commonly accepted in the early Church. While the growth 
of the Patriarchates was admitted as being only an ecclesiastical 
institution, the divine foundation of the Papacy was generally 
accepted ; and, if this latter was by some occasionally called in 
question, their stand was by the Popes vehemently rejected, nor 
did it ever find favour with the universal Church. That papal 
approbation was essential for the constitution of an Ecumenical 
Council was recognized ; denied such approbation it remained 
merely local. Again, although the relationship between the 
Pope and the Oriental Church was not such as subsists today 
between the Pope and Catholic bishops, nevertheless, when 
local disputes defied solution recourse to the Pope was normal 

1N.O.C., pp. 49-50. 
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procedure. It is in this light that one can understand their 


declaration, made at the period of their breach with Rome, 


that consequent on the defection of Rome the Primacy had 
passed to Constantinople. 
Finally they seem to forget that as late as 1439 at the Floren- 


| tine Ecumenical Council the Greek Church was as a body fully 
' represented and that, their canonical, disciplinary, and litur- 


gical customs being recognized as legitimate, their delegates 
signed without pressure the decree recognizing among other 


. things the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 


We cannot conclude without pointing once again to the new 
star that has appeared on the horizon: the Ecumenical move- 
ment. To change the metaphor, while G.O.C. influence is on 
the whole giving the movement a Catholic orientation, the 


_ Ecumenical movement in its. turn, by obliging the G.O.C. to 


clarify its views on doctrinal matters, is sending them back to 


| traditional views of their teaching that are similar to our own. 


It has also served to take their mind off the petty controversies 
they had previously sustained in an attempt to discredit the 
Catholic Church. Let us hope and pray that before long, being 
vouchsafed a clearer insight into the true nature of the Church, 
they may obtain a respite to their wandering by the discovery 
of their long cherished haven, the “Una Sancta”. 

E. R. HamsyeE, S.J. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


HERE is not nearly enough Catholic theology written in 

English. It is an old complaint but a true one. Does this 
dearth matter very much? Well, it means that the Catholic 
intellect of this country is not strong and is suffering from 
undernourishment. True, our translators are busy, and who 
would wish to deny the outstanding value of so much French 
and German writing? But here others cannot do our work. 
Nothing can take the place of a native theological literature and 
have its understanding of and influence on the English mind. 
Besides, if theology is alive in this land, it will give as well as 
receive. An encouraging sign is the increasing interest in 
theology. The unintellectual men of action may smile cynically, 
but there are in fact many people who do want to get to grips 
with the important questions of theology. It were odd if this 
should not be so. After all, as Dr Sheed has so vigorously told 
us, a knowledge of theology is a matter of mental health. This 
interest will develop as the apostolic and spiritual fruitfulness 
of a sound theology becomes clear. A tell-tale sign of our poverty 
has been the inability so frequently met with to think of 
theology as other than an arid dialectic divorced from life and 
having little to do with the pressing realities and problems of 
the apostolate and spiritual life. Sad how tenacious is this idea, 
inherited from the decadence of the Middle Ages! The idea, 
however, is not one that will be shifted by an abstract refuta- 
tion; only an abundance of the right sort of theological books 
will do that. Readers must excuse this harangue, but a reviewer 
seldom gets the opportunity of welcoming a large, important 
theological treatise written in English, and the occasion is apt 
to provoke such reflexions. They are intended to introduce with 
due emphasis the recent book of Fr Leeming, Principles of Sacra- 
mental Theology,' a work that will no doubt be familiar for many 
years to come as the standard English treatise on general sacra- 
mental doctrine. 

1 Pp. lviii + 690. (Longmans, Green & Co. 3os.) 
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What kind of a book is it? It is definitely not a work of 
popularization but a full-scale systematic treatise on the sacra- 
ments in general that comes to us from the lecture-hall. To be 
of solid value, such a work needs to be well-built; we have the 
right to look for sturdy and enduring qualities. We find them 
here. The treatment is full and deeply considered; there is no 
skimping or improvization; the various questions receive an 
ample development that satisfies and that does justice to diver- 
gent opinions. The author indeed, it may be said, shows an 
unfailing courtesy and good temper in his discussion of disputed 
points. The subject-matter is clearly divided, and the order 
adopted is displayed in full in a detailed table of contents. 
Besides the usual division into sections and chapters, a series of 
seventeen “principles” or theses runs through the work and 
forms as it were its backbone. The student always looking for 
clarity and order has no cause for grumbling. The way each 
point is handled is best described in the author’s own words: 


The general plan in each chapter is to give something of the 
history of the question and of the different views held; after 
that, to cite relevant declarations of the Church; then to sum- 
marize the doctrine in a brief “‘principle”, and to indicate the 
main reasons for it; and, lastly, to treat of the objections which 
cause confusion, with any further subsidiary questions which may. 
arise. Thus, an attempt is made to combine the historical and 
the “scholastic”, or rational, methods of theologizing (pp. 
XXXVii-—XXXVili). 


References to all the relevant literature are scattered through- 
out the volume; they are useful aids not, as so often, a mere 
display of erudition. A bibliography of thirty-one pages is given 
at the end. It does not claim to be exhaustive, but very little of 
value is missed. Only one omission surprised me: that of Fr 
Roguet’s edition with notes and additional essays of the ques- 
tions in the Summa Theologica on the sacraments in general ;? it is 
a noteworthy little treatise. Then there is an admirable index 
of twenty-three pages. The book is thus sent forth into the 
world equipped in a way that is beyond criticism, and it will 
come to you furthermore at a very reasonable price. 


1 Les Sacrements. Somme théologique. Editions de la Revue des Jeunes, Paris, 1945. 
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To take a closer look at the contents. A long introduction is 
concerned with the presuppositions of a theology of the sacra- 
ments and with the history, ecclesiastical documents and litera- 
ture of the treatise. It is a very academic and lifeless affair; 
much of it is but an arid list of names and titles. The oppor- 
tunity has been missed of giving the reader an insight into the 
nature and method of sacramentary theology with its special 
dependence on the life and practice of the Church, and of show- 
ing him the reasons for the at first sight disconcerting character 
of its development. The matter is then divided into six sections. 
The first is entitled The Sacraments and Grace. It establishes the 
objective efficacy of the sacraments, discusses at length the 
problem of infant baptism and its bearing on the question of 
sacramental efficacy, and then analyses the nature of sacra- 
mental grace. Chapters four to eight form the second section, 
which is devoted to the character. Though perhaps too lengthy, 
this section is in my judgement the finest in the book. The 
theological and historical problems are well handled, and at the 
same time a doctrine often presented so as to appear devoid of 
spiritual significance is here made to display its riches. The 
section that follows deals with the causality of the sacraments, a 
section that will arouse much discussion because of the author’s 
revival of the theory of physical dispositive causality. The insti- 
tution of the sacraments is then examined in section four. 
Fr Leeming defends the view that the immediate institution of 
the sacraments does not necessarily involve the specific deter- 
mination of the matter and form. The requirements in the 
minister, particularly that of intention, are discussed in the next 
section; and the last section on the sacramental economy is 
concerned with the number of the sacraments and their rela- 
tionship to human nature. It is in connexion with the latter 
point that the author treats the Pre-Christian sacraments and 
the sacramentals. There is an appendix on the influence of the 
False Decretals on the mediaeval doctrine of Confirmation, a 
point that has arisen in the recent discussion about the relation- 
ship between baptism and confirmation. Fr Leeming dismisses 
the contention of the late Dom Gregory Dix that the Decretals 
caused a depreciation of Confirmation. 

From beginning to end this long book bears the mark of 
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personal thinking. This is no slight praise ; personal thought and 


| theological treatises are by no means inseparable companions. 


Many must have had the experience of seeking enlightenment 


on some point from a shelf of standard manuals; in one after 
| another the difficulty is passed over, often with the use of almost 
. identical wording. It is a joy then to have beside one a treatise 


in which, whether or not one agrees with the conclusions, there 


| isa real grappling with the problems. From this point of view 


the work will be found immensely useful. The realization too, 
to which the author has been led, that some questions are 
bedevilled with an unhelpful terminology, will also meet with a 
sympathetic response. Another important characteristic of this 
treatise must be mentioned. Fr Leeming takes account of English 
non-Catholic writing on his subject, and he deals fully with the 


| problems that are being discussed among non-Catholics in this 


country today. Such an awareness must be warmly welcomed ; 
ifit becomes more common, it will enable Catholic theology to 
make a greater contribution to the intellectual life of this 
country. The author smooths the path for a dialogue by writing 
in a clear and vigorous English and taking pains to avoid the 
Latinisms that are a continual danger for anyone who puts 
theology into the vernacular. The absence of any other work of 
the kind would of itself have assured a place on all theological 
shelves for Fr Leeming’s book, but what has been said should 
have made it clear that it is truly worthy of that place. 

Yet it would be a false compliment, unworthy of the book, 
to refrain from all adverse criticism. Two points may be made. 
We meet first of all the mistake, rarely avoided by the learned, 
of multiplying needlessly mere information. Some parts of the 
book would gain by being ruthlessly pruned. The cluttering up 
of the pages with bits of information sometimes means that the 
exposition lacks that drive and power which would carry the 
reader on and, more important, form the student’s mind. 
Theology can so easily become for the beginner a knowledge of 
what has been said and written on the subject rather than a 
true knowledge of the subject. The second cause of complaint 
is more easily felt than formulated. It can best be expressed by 
saying that the impression left by the book is that it is not con- 
temporary. This does not mean that Fr Leeming is at all behind- 
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hand with his reading. That is certainly not the case. Both his 
book and a very interesting recent article by him? show that he 
is conversant with everything that appears on his subject. No, 
he is right up to date in his reading, but his treatise still looks 
back not forward; he has not the approach, he does not share 
the preoccupations lived by so many today. Dare I mention the 
liturgical movement? I can almost hear the groans of those 
who will think that I am mounting the hobby-horse of so many 
cranks. But a most detached observer will notice that it is 
renewing, transforming the theology of the sacraments. Now 
leaving behind it a couple of brief mentions of the “‘greater 
interest in the liturgy” it has swept past this volume. The 
studies it has produced are fitted into the old framework. The 
work, for example, of Dom Odo Casel is reduced to the inven- 
tion of yet another system of sacramental causality, classified 
not quite accurately under that of moral causality. No need to 
deny the serious imperfections of Casel’s theorizing in order to 
protest that the heart of the matter has been missed. If the 
recent book of Fr Bouyer, Life and Liturgy, is studied in conjunc- 
tion with the one under review, the criticism that is being made 
will become clearer. Fr Bouyer’s profound study is open to 
criticism and itself calls for a careful assessment, but there is 
little doubt that the approach and atmosphere are those of 
today and that the wavelength is that of the contemporary 
mind. Whether one happens to consider it a gain or a loss, the 
spirit of the time blows but fitfully through Fr Leeming’s pages. 

To dwell now more in detail on some of the positions adopted 
by the author. A few brief remarks cannot of course do justice 
to pages of theological argument, and the main purpose of 
these comments is to display more fully the contents of the book. 
To take first the question about the nature of sacramental 
grace. Most will warmly applaud the author for insisting that 
this grace cannot be reduced to a mere right to actual graces 
that accompanies the increase of sanctifying grace, but that each 
sacrament gives a distinctive permanent grace to the soul. It is 
difficult to follow him further when he maintains that these 


1“Recent Trends in Sacramental Theology”, Irish Theological Quarterly, 23 


(1956), PP- 195-217. 
Sheed & Ward, 1956. 
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| distinctive gifts are not intrinsic modifications in sanctifying 
grace and the virtues adapting them to the special ends of the 
individual sacraments but new infused habits really distinct 
from them. In this opinion he is in agreement with Brazzarola 
whose historical study of Thomas’s teaching on the point has 
admittedly been well received. But one may still feel dubious. 
Is there a place and function for such an array of infused habits? 
It is suggested that they heal the various wounds left by original 
sin. Fr van Roo, however, has argued cogently that St Thomas 
did not regard the gift of integrity as distinct from sanctifying 
grace and the virtues but simply as these deploying all their 
strength.1 Furthermore Fr Leeming does not seem to have noted 
the change of emphasis between the Commentary on the Sentences 
and the Summa Theologica. In the latter work the idea of the 
sacraments as remedies for sin together with the classification 
of the sacramental effects according to the diversity of the 
defects caused by sin recedes into the background, and the stress 
is now laid on the positive needs of the Christian life set forth by 
means of an analogy with our bodily life. The point is developed 
in Roguet’s commentary mentioned above. 

The central problem concerning the sacraments is that of 
their causality. Here Fr Leeming brings forth out of his treasure 
new things and old, and his treatment of the question is extra- 
ordinarily rich. He guides the reader through the ins and outs 
of the theological debates and then offers his own contribution. 
The keynote of his thought is that the causality of the sacra- 
ments must not be confined to the transitory rite; there is in 
fact a permanent sacramental efficacy. This is due to the endur- 
ing “symbolic reality’, as Fr Leeming translates res et sacramen- 
tum. The sacraments do not give grace merely in the moment 
of their reception; they are in varying ways lasting causes of 
grace, since they remain in the symbolic reality that is produced. 
What is this symbolic reality left behind by the passing rite? It 
is in each sacrament a particular form of union with the mys- 
tical Body. Hence every sacrament brings about a special union 
with the mystical Body constituted by the symbolic reality, and 
this remains in the person as a permanent disposition for grace, 
“an enduring expression of Christ’s will to give grace”. This is 

1 Grace and Original Fustice according to St Thomas, Romae, 1954. 
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summed up in the following principle: “The efficacy of the 
sacraments flows through the union which they cause with 
the mystical Body of Christ, the visible Church : inasmuch as the 
sacrament, by uniting the recipient in a special manner to 
the Church, expresses Christ’s will to confer grace upon him if he 
places no obstacle” (p. 355). We have here a revival of the old 
view, regarded by most authors as defunct, of physical dis- 
positive causality; but it is resuscitated enriched now both in 
thought and expression by the reflexion that has taken place 
on the mystical Body and on the lasting influence of sacraments 
such as baptism and matrimony in the Christian life. 

The positive side of Fr Leeming’s thought should certainly 
be retained. He has drawn attention to an aspect of sacra- 
mental efficacy that has not been sufficiently considered, and it 
is to be hoped that his work will be carefully pondered. No 
account of their causality can be judged satisfactory which does 
not give a proper place to the lasting influence of the sacra- 
ments. Nevertheless, is it necessary or desirable to accept the 
negative assertions of the author? In common with all who 
defend a dispositive system of causality he denies that the sacra- 
mental rite itself directly causes grace. This is of course a 
debate of long standing, not to be settled in a few lines. It may 
be readily agreed that the system of physical perfective causality 
as usually expounded is seriously defective; it needs a fairly 
radical overhaul. Yet it is hard to escape the conviction that its 
basic intuition is sound: namely, the sacraments themselves 
cause, not merely a disposition or title to grace, however the 
nature of this is explained, but grace itself. As instruments of 
Christ they are in the direct line of that efficient causal influ- 
ence that brings grace into being. This does not exclude the 
continuance of the sacrament in the symbolic reality when the 
rite has passed away. Most of what is said on the permanent 
efficacy of the sacraments seems irrevelant to the issue con- 
cerning the causality of the outward rite. All would agree surely 
that the moment of administration is a privileged moment for 
the reception of grace. Why should not the sacramental rite as 
the act and instrument of Christ be the cause of the grace 
itself, while leaving behind the symbolic reality as the enduring 
expression of his will to give all the graces required by the pur- 
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pose of the sacrament? The exact nature and role of the 
symbolic reality requires more thought; not all the sacraments, 
in my opinion, fit comfortably into the mould prepared for them. 

Fr Leeming realizes quite well that his theory ofdispositive cau- 
sality does not solve the crucial problem ofsacramental causality : 
how can an external, sensible rite cause a supernatural reality? 
The symbolic reality is, like grace itself, a supernatural reality. 
He speaks then of a mysterious and transcendent enhancement 
given to the sacraments, and he endeavours to get rid of the 
shackles imposed by the use of the terms “physical” and 
“intentional”. Hisconcluding remarkson this matter are valuable 
and must be quoted: 


In both these systems, the physical and the intentional, there is 
the fundamental conviction that a symbolism can do nothing 
except signify. The advocates of the physical theory accept this as 
axiomatic, and therefore appeal to the material elements which 
signify and place an added force in them which produces the 
whole effect; the symbolic nature of sacraments is overlooked. 
The advocates of an intentional theory reduce the symbolism to a 
designation and place the whole effectiveness in the direct action 
of God. It may be questioned whether the assumption common 
to both is correct. Is it not possible to conceive that God’s 
symbolism may produce an effect which is more than symbolic? 
(Pp. 345): 


Here surely the author joins the thought of Monden with his 
theory of symbolic causality. The book of Monden is unfor- 
tunately written in Dutch, though with a useful French sum- 
mary, but his view is briefly analysed by Baumgartner in the 
Recherches de Science Religieuse.1 To gain some understanding of 
the mystery of sacramental causality, St Thomas used the 
analogy of instrumental causality. This analogy, it is argued, is 
not entirely satisfactory because it is taken from outside the 
order of sign to which a sacrament belongs. A more fruitful 
analogy can be found in the causality proper to a sign, not in so 
far as it is known but in so far as it embodies the act that poses 
it. A sign thus considered is both the expression and the realiza- 
tion of a spiritual act. A gesture of friendship does not only 
1 XLII (1954), pp. 121-4. 
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make known that friendship; it is the very realization and com- 
munication of friendship; the spiritual reality of friendship is 
effectively realized in and through the sign; the sign causes 
what it signifies. If we start with this causality proper to signs, 
we can penetrate more successfully into the mystery of the 
sacraments as signs that cause the grace they signify. As signs 
the sacraments do not merely make known supernatural realities, 
but in them are embodied and realized the acts of Christ by 
which we are sanctified. Used by Christ to signify grace, they 
communicate and produce that grace. This approach is very 
interesting. It saves what is called above the basic intuition of 
perfective causality: the sacraments are considered as directly 
causing grace. At the same time the very powerful objections 
urged by Billot against the usual exposition of that causality 
are met, and his sound insistence that the sacraments must cause 
as signs is put at the service of a richer notion of sign. It is also 
worth noting that Monden first gives a sympathetic and con- 
structive criticism of the ““Mysteries-Presence”’ teaching of Casel. 
Critical of the latter’s theorizing, he yet regards the idea of the 
presence of the mysteries as a definitive enrichment for sacra- 
mentary theology. One may add further that the theory of 
symbolic causality rejoins much of what is said by Masure in 
his long study of the many aspects of signs and symbols.? The 
matter is of course far more complicated than might be supposed 
from these few superficial comments. They are meant simply to 
indicate that theologians are trying to get away from the rather 
limited categories of the classical systems. Fr Leeming sees this; 
it makes one regret the more his denial that the sacraments 
immediately cause grace. 

The author’s view on sacramental causality and his preoccu- 
pation with the permanent efficacy of the sacraments lead him 
to suggest a new definition of a sacrament. He argues that a 
sacrament is more accurately conceived as: ‘“‘an outward sign 
of a particular form of union with the Church, instituted by 
Christ, which gives grace to those who receive it rightly” (p. 
377). I should hesitate to predict much success for this definition. 
To me it represents a tendency to restrict unduly the signification 
of the sacraments in the interests of theological systematization; 

1 Le Signe. (Bloud & Gay, Paris, 1954.) 
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the sounder trend today is to enrich and widen their symbolic 
value. If I understand the author aright, the first and direct 
meaning of the sacramental rite is the particular form of union 
with the mystical Body ; only in the second place. and indirectly 
does the sacrament signify grace. It might well be urged that the 
signification of the sacraments is to be found by looking at them 
and that the idea of the author depends on theological theo- 
rizing and would not be supported by an examination of the 
liturgy. Why too the hesitation in allowing that a valid but 
unfruitful sacrament is a sign that has been falsified? It is not 
entirely a false sign, otherwise it would be invalid, but the 
unworthy recipient has sacrilegiously falsified and made a 
mockery of the meaning of the rite. Where is then the need to 
restrict the principal signification to the effect of a valid but 
unfruitful sacrament? 

A different and, in my judgement, preferable approach to 
the definition of a sacrament is to be found in the remarkable 
study by Fr Dondaine of St Thomas’s teaching on this point.? 
Very technical and forbidding in form, the article is amazingly 
rich in content and would well repay close study by all interested 
in the renewal of sacramentary theology. The writer compares 
St Thomas’s earlier teaching when he was still very dependent 
on his predecessors with his mature and more personal thought 
in the Summa, and he discerns a deliberate change of approach 
to the sacraments that is far-reaching in its repercussions. There 
is an uncompromising return to the Augustinian thesis that a 
sacrament is in the genus of sign, and St Thomas completes the 
notion of a sacrament and draws up his personal definition 
without including the aspect of causality. He does not deny that 
causality; on the contrary it is affirmed in the Summa with 
greater clarity than before ; but he leaves it aside in formulating 
his definition and reserves it for a later question. The definition 
he gives is: “signum rei sacrae, in quantum est sanctificans 
homines’’. Notice that the context makes it quite clear that the 
in quantum clause refers to the rei sacrae and not to the signum. 
For St Thomas then a sacrament is a sign of a sacred reality, 
signified as sanctifying men. Why did he adopt this point of 


1“Ta définition des sacrements dans la Somme Théologigue”, Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXI (1947), pp. 213-28. 
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view? He wanted to distinguish in the sacraments their structure 
as signs and their mystery as causes of grace, and he decided 
that the appropriate aspect to take as the starting-point for a 
theology of the sacraments and an analysis of them was that of 
sign; the aspect of causality then remains as a transcendent 
enhancement of their proper structure given to it from above. 
The first result of this decision is that it enables St Thomas to 
do full justice to the sacraments as signs. It is as signs that the 
sacraments find their roots in human nature. The whole human 
side of the sacramental economy now stands out in relief: the 
sacraments as signs of faith; the sacraments as signs of the 
Church ; the sacraments as elements of worship ; the sacraments 
as social; the sacraments as involving a truly human activity, 
a human response reaching out to meet the divine gift. More 
than this, to see the sacraments as essentially signs is to include 
under one’s definition the sacraments of the Old Law and to 
show the continuity of the two covenants, without denying the 
distinctive gift of the New; indeed it is to see the relationship 
between the sacraments and all the previous religious rites of 
mankind. It also allows one to build into one structure the 
sacraments and sacramentals and to keep in mind the unity of 
the whole sacramental economy. St Thomas’s brief description 
of the object of the sacramental sign as the sacred reality sancti- 
fying men may seem laconic, but is it not a pregnant summary 
of all that a most developed sacramental symbolism conveys to 
us? Such then are the sacraments as signs, the sacraments as 
St Thomas chose to define them. To begin with their causality 
means almost invariably to neglect the other and basic part of 
the sacramental institution ; the divine causality seems to dazzle 
the mind and prevent it paying adequate attention to the hum- 
bler structure to which the divine power comes. Not a few 
distortions in sacramentary theology have resulted from this. 
But it also means that the transcendence of this causality is 
endangered. It is a mistake to put it in the definition of a sacra- 
ment, since it is not such that it can be constitutive of an 
essence. It is a borrowed causality, a transcendent enhancement 
given to the sacraments of the New Law, a causality that is 
properly divine. Hence St Thomas also restores to the sacra- 
ments their full dimensions as mysteries. Although this account 
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has putinto greater reliefsome ofthe points made by Fr Dondaine, 
what has been said is given in his article with supporting textual 
argumentation ; it could well lead to some fruitful reflexion. 
Nowadays the interest in the liturgy has led to the study of the 
two aspects of the sacramental system. On the one hand, there 
is the stress on our part in the liturgy—the sacraments as signs 
of faith and elements of worship, the need for an intelligent 
participation in the liturgical rites and for a human response to 
the divine gifts they communicate; on the other hand, there is 
the increasing realization of the mystery of the sacraments, the 
fact that in them we make our own the mysteries of Christ. The 
approach of St Thomas to the definition of a sacrament is 
designed to satisfy both those exigences. That is why after 
studying Fr Dondaine’s article, some will prefer St Thomas’s 
terse formula to Fr Leeming’s more complicated definition. 

Since Fr Leeming’s book was written, the question of minis- 
terial intention has given rise to an exchange of views in the 
Belgian Nouvelle Revue Théologique. There was revived again the 
old and confusing discussion about internal and external inten- 
tion. The Jesuit, Fr Renwart, wrote an article! in which he gave 
valuable details concerning the circumstances of Farvacques’ 
condemnation. He also maintained that the opinion of Catharinus 
was identical with that condemned, and concluded that the 
theory of external intention was untenable. The Dominican, 
Fr Bouessé, known for his defence of the externalist position, 
replied, and Fr Renwart then added some further remarks.? 
The discussion was not notable for its clarity. Is it ever other- 
wise with this tiresome question? Fr Leeming, however, has 
come forward to lend a helping hand, and he supplements the 
very thorough treatment given in his book with an article in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly on the recent controversy. He con- 
siders doubtful Renwart’sidentification of the views of Farvacques 
and Catharinus, but at the same time deems Bouessé’s defence 
of the externalist position as ‘‘a gallant effort to defend a lost 
cause”. The incident leads him to repeat his suggestion that the 
usual misleading terminology should be dropped. 


1 “Intention du ministre et validité des sacrements”, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
77 (1956), pp. 800-21. 

* Tbid., 77 (1956), pp. 1067-77. 

3 “Presumption of Intention”, op. cit., XXIII (1956), pp. 325-49. 
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The problem of intention causes no little trouble in another 
matter, that of Anglican Orders. Fr Clarke’s Anglican Orders and 
Defect of Intention’ is a new scholarly study of this subject that 
must be praised unreservedly. It is a book that diffuses abun- 
dant light over a field which has been obscured by the muddled 
thinking not only of Anglicans but also of Catholics. Grubbing 
about among theological tomes may have given me a peculiar 
idea of what is refreshingly readable, but I doubt whether one 
will often come across a painstaking thesis on a complicated but 
restricted question that is so compellingly lucid and such a 
pleasure to read. 

The purpose of the book is to examine the meaning of Leo 
XIIT’s Apostolicae Curae, the Bull which declared Anglican 
Orders invalid, and to rebut the charge that its theological 
reasoning is unsound and untraditional. As is well known, two 
reasons were assigned by Pope Leo for the invalidity of Anglican 
Orders, a defect of form and a defect of intention. The author 
shows that these are two separate defects, each sufficient in 
itself to invalidate the Orders. He realizes quite well that the 
defect of form is the more important and he devotes a remark- 
ably good chapter to it, but it is the defect of intention that has 
been the main source of all the misunderstanding. The meaning 
of this defect has been surrounded by much confusion, and it is 
the aim of the author to clear up this matter and to rescue the 
straightforward statement of the Pope from the welter of inter- 
pretations with which the polemical arguments have smotheredit. 

Though not all are mutually exclusive, he is able to list no 
less than seven interpretations of the passage in the Bull on 
intention. The arguments for each are examined carefully, but 
the conclusion emerges clearly that the meaning always taken 
by the majority of Catholic commentators is the correct one: by 
intention the Pope means the internal intention of the minister 
in the strict theological sense. The Bull then is referring to the 
defective personal intention in the minds of the Elizabethan 
ministers, in particular to that of the consecrators of Parker; 
for from him the whole subsequent Anglican succession was 
derived. Most Catholic theologians would spontaneously read 
the text in that way; nevertheless, the author places the sound- 

1 Pp. xx + 215. (Longmans, Green & Co. 253.) 
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ness of this interpretation beyond doubt by detailed arguments. 
Anglican writers usually take intention here to mean the cor- 
porate intention of the Anglican Church or the objective 
intention of the rite. These differences of meaning given to the 
word must be carefully noted if fruitless misunderstandings are 
to be avoided in discussions on Anglican Orders. 

But what of the objections that are urged against the inter- 
pretation adopted? It seems to run into serious difficulties, and 
that is why some Catholics have stumbled in their reading of the 
Bull and have sought other meanings for the Pope’s words. In 
the second half of the book the author tackles and resolves these 
difficulties. The weightiest of the objections can be put in this 
way. Let it be admitted that the Elizabethan ordainers were not 
merely in error on the sacrament of Order but that this error 
caused them to havein conferring thesacramenta wrongintention 
that went counter to its Christ-given nature. Surely however, 
underlying this false intention, there was at the same time in 
their minds a general intention of doing what Christ instituted 
and what the Church of Christ did. Now such a general inten- 
tion is in itself sufficient for validity and it must be considered 
to have prevailed in them over the particular contrary intention. 
Few would say, let alone be able to prove, that they were 
inspired by such malice that even if they had known for certain 
the true will of Christ they would have persisted in their mis- 
taken exclusion of a sacrificing priesthood. If then we apply 
accepted theological principles concerning simultaneous con- 
trary intentions in the minister of a sacrament, we can establish 
easily, it is argued, that the ministerial intention of the Eliza- 
bethan Reformers was sufficient for validity. In some ways the 
most valuable part of Fr Clarke’s work is his demonstration 
that such reasoning about simultaneous contrary intentions is 
unsound. The principles it involves are not in accord with the 
established teaching of Catholic theology, which in fact regards 
two contrary intentions in the minister of a sacrament as 
mutually destructive. The true principle operative here is the 
principle of positive exclusion, which he formulates thus: 


When the will of the minister elicits @ positive and explicit 
intention to reject what is in reality (whether he knows it or not) 
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an essential element or property of the sacrament as Christ 
instituted it, then his sacramental intention is inevitably defec- 
tive, and the sacrament invalid. It makes no difference if he also 
has simultaneously a positive and general intention to act asa 
Christian minister (not even if we may reasonably suppose that 
he would choose what Christ really instituted if he knew the 
incompatibility of his two intentions). In such a case the latter 
general intention cannot prevail over the particular contrary 
intention, and nullity must be the result (p. 117). 


The author of course takes pains to show that this is in truth the 
accepted Catholic teaching—it is used in particular in matri- 
monial cases; it is in no way something thought up to meet the 
needs of the Anglican Orders controversy. While there has 
been an increase in the understanding of this principle, it is 
rooted in tradition. Not it, but the opposite idea about simul- 
taneous contrary intentions is the intruder into Catholic theology. 
When the author has finished establishing and elucidating the 
principle of positive exclusion, the meaning and well-founded 
character of the defect of intention urged against Anglican 
Orders stand forth with force and clarity. 

This- book illuminates the whole discussion concerning 
Anglican Orders. The snippets given here from its thought can 
give no adequate impression of its true value, and never have 
I felt so eager to urge people to buy a particular book. Biblio- 
graphy and index have not been forgotten, and worthy of final 
mention are the few but considered paragraphs confirming the 
infallible force of Leo XIII’s decision. 

Compared with Fr Clarke’s learned volume his fellow 
Jesuit’s booklet! is like a snack alongside a seven-course meal. 
It is none the less an appetizing snack. Fr Stephenson is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the defect of form, which, it may 
be repeated, is the basic defect of Anglican Orders; indeed his 
remarks on intention might well be clarified in the light of 
Fr Clarke’s work, which appeared after his own. He rightly 
combats that confusion between the defect of form and the 
defect of intention that has led Anglican writers to apply to the 
sacramental form the slight requirements necessary for a suffi, 


1 Anglican Orders. By Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J. With appendices by Walton 
Hannah and Hugh Ross Williamson. Pp. 76. (Burns & Oates. 7s. 6d.) 
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cient ministerial intention. The argument from defect of form 
is urged with courtesy but liveliness against the recent exponents 
of the Anglican position. The substance of the book comes from 
articles that appeared in The Month, and a rejoinder contributed 
by Dr Mascall is also reprinted here. Letters from two recent 
converts given as appendices serve to make clear that the ques- 
tion is not an academic exercise but a matter deeply touching 
the lives of many sincere Christians. That is why it is necessary 
to read this booklet, and it is always with that in mind that we 
should engage in discussion on the subject. 
CHARLES Davis 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BApPTiIsM OF Unconscious Dy1iInG ADULTS 


i. According to Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, III, p. 54, 


conditional baptism may and should be given to an uncon- 
scious dying pagan, even if he has never manifested a desire 
for baptism, has indeed positively refused to become a Chris- 
tian and ordered that no missionary should be allowed to come 
near him in his last moments, and has even rejected a priest’s 
ministrations before losing consciousness. According however to 
Jone, Moral Theology, n. 473, quoting Holy Office decisions of 
18 September 1850 and 30 March 1898, the Holy See forbids 
a missionary to baptize a dying Jew or pagan, unless he can 
“reasonably infer from positive indications that the dying person 
desires baptism or has the intention to be received into the 
Church’’. What is the missionary to do in such cases? 

ii. A Catholic doctor is called to an unconscious dying non- 
Catholic, of whose religion and morals he knows nothing, except 
that he is not a Catholic. Not wishing to give conditional bap- 
tism himself, because of the presence of others, he asks a non- 
Catholic nurse to do so and instructs her in the correct method. 
Does he act correctly? Would the answer be the same if he 
were aware that the patient was C. of E., and not a pagan? (Q.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 752, §3: “Quod si (adultus in mortis periculo) bap- 
tismum ne petere quidem queat, sed vel antea vel in praesenti 
statu manifestaverit aliquo probabili modo intentionem illum 
suscipiendi, baptizandus est sub conditione; si deinde con- 
valuerit et dubium de valore baptismi collati permaneat, sub 
conditione baptismus rursus conferatur.” 

S.Off., 18 September 1850, ad 2 (about an adult savage in 
articulo mortis): ‘Si antea dederit signa velle baptizari, vel in 
praesenti statu nutu aut alio modo eamdem dispositionem 
ostenderit, baptizari posse sub conditione, quatenus tamen 
missionarius, cunctis rerum adiunctis inspectis, ita prudenter 
iudicaverit.”’+ 

S.Off., 30 March 1898, ad 3: “De mahumedanis moribun- 
dis et sensibus iam destitutis respondendum ut in decr. S. Officii 
18 septembris 1850 ad Episc. Perthensem; id est: ‘Si antea...’” 
(as above).? 

i Jone, perhaps because of the summary character of his 
manual, gives merely what may be called the cautious official 
line, as expressed in canon 752, §3, and the two quoted decrees, 
which prescribes conditional baptism of an unconscious dying 
adult, provided he has manifested “in some probable way”’ the 
intention of receiving it. There is, needless to say, very good 
theological reason for this official caution. As the same Holy 
Office, in an Instruction of 1 August 1860, declared, sum- 
marizing the common doctrine of theologians, three dispositions 
are required in an adult recipient of baptism, namely, faith, 
repentance, and intention to receive the sacrament ; but whereas 
the former two are required only for its lawful and fruitful 
reception, the intention to receive is necessary to its validity, 
“eaque deficiente, non imprimitur in adulto baptismatis 
character’’. It is agreed that a habitual intention suffices, but 
disputed whether the same is true of an implicit intention, such 
as is said to be involved in a general intention of doing what 


1 Gasparri, Fontes C.I.C., n. 912. 
2 Tbid., n. 1197. 
3 Tbid., n. 963, vol. IV, p. 236. 
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God requires for salvation, or in attrition based on recognition 
of God as rewarder of the good and punisher of the wicked. In 
view of this doubt, one must normally obtain an explicit act of 
will on the part of an adult recipient ; but if, in danger of death, 
such an intention is unobtainable, the law is satisfied with a 
probable indication of its presence, at least for conditional 
baptism. 

For most of the older theologians and some modern, this is 
the limit to which one can lawfully and even usefully go; and 
therefore, if the recipient has in no way manifested an intention 
to receive the sacrament, it is both unlawful and a waste of 
time to attempt to confer it. A number of notable theologians, 
however, have maintained and still maintain that conditional 
baptism can be lawfully and usefully attempted even in this 
case. Indeed, our impression is that this is the view of most 
modern authors, so that, if only on this ground, Cappello has 
every right to call it “‘vere probabilis”.1 Fr Davis is perhaps 
more extreme in his statement of the liberal opinion than most 
of its supporters. Some, such as Jorio and Connell, expressly 
except the case in which the infidel has given positive evidence 
of a contrary intention, and others, such as Cappello, deal 
directly only with the case in which he has given no indication 
either way of his intention. Nevertheless, Fr Davis could fairly 
have claimed that his extreme suppositions are implicitly con- 
tained in the general conclusion reached, not alone, by Ver- 
meersch: “‘Quare, attenta summa baptismi necessitate, nullus 
videtur esse moribundus sensibus destitutus, sive in regione 
fideli sive in regione infideli, quin, secluso scandalo, sub con- 
ditione baptizari possit.’”* 

As to the reconciliation of this opinion with canon 752, §3, 
and the Holy Office decrees, Cappello and Jorio argue that none 
is needed. These legal texts may indeed be said to recommend 
the safer line of action, but they do not condemn the liberal 
opinion. They deal only with the case in which conditional 


1 De Sacramentis, I, n. 153. Other supporters include Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. 
Theol. Mor., 11, n. 58; Vermeersch, Theol. Mor., III, n. 243; Wouters, Man. Theol. 
Mor., II, n. 102; Lehmkuhl, Theol. Mor., II, n. 78; Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, 
n. 52 (apparent approval) ; Davis, loc. cit.; Kelly, Theological Studies, March 1954, 
Pp. 94; Jorio, Theol. Mor., III, n. 64; Connell, American Ecclesiastical Review, 1951, 
pp. 146-7. 

Ps For this and other references, cf. previous footnote, 
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baptism must be given (““baptizandus’”’, says the canon), and leave 
unanswered the question as to when it may be given. Others, 
with Genicot, would claim that the condition required by the 
law is equivalently fulfilled, because the very fact that divine 
providence has brought a priest to the dying man’s side, coupled 
with the universal salvific will of God, constitutes a probable 
indication of the dying man’s capacity to profit by the priest’s 
ministrations. Our practical conclusion, therefore, is that the 
missionary may act on the liberal principle, as expressed by 
Vermeersch, but, in view of the weight of opinion to the con- 
trary, is not bound to do so. 

ii. For a more fully reasoned solution of the case of the 
Catholic doctor called to an unconscious dying adult of whose 
religion he knows nothing, except that he is not a Catholic, we 
refer our correspondent to a recent article in this REvIEw, in 
which we attempted to summarize the teaching of the Holy 
Office and approved authors on this vexed question, and to 
draw practical conclusions.? In the circumstances described by 
our correspondent, we would say that his Catholic doctor 
acted correctly, because even those who support the liberal 
opinion insist that it must not be followed blindly, in such 
manner as to bring the Christian faith into contempt or dis- 
repute. Consequences of this kind would be likely to follow, if 
the doctor administered conditional baptism in the presence of 
others who could not appreciate his reasons for so acting. They 
could be avoided by the nurse, since she would be able to bap- 
tize without publicity. He was justified in entrusting the task 
to a non-Catholic nurse, if a Catholic was not available, because 
the order of preference among ministers of private baptism, 
given in canon 742, yields to the demands of any reasonable 
necessity. 

In theory, our answer would not be the same, if the doctor 
were aware that the dying adult was said to belong to the 
Church of England, because this fact would indicate that he 
had already received baptism, and doubt as to its validity must 
be duly investigated before it is acted upon. In practice, how- 
ever, since many persons described as “‘C. of E.”’ are not bap- 
tized, or not validly, and investigation would be impracticable, 


? February 1955, pp. 79 ff. 
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| sufficient doubt could be assumed to exist for conditional bap- 
tism, unless certain evidence to the contrary were immediately 
| available. 


Use or Drucs To PRotonG LIFE 


Two patients come under the care of a doctor in a hospital. 
One is an old man of ninety-seven with acute pneumonia; the 
other is a child, aged three weeks, suffering from meningocele. 
The doctor instructs the ward sister that neither patient is to 
receive any treatment. Both are morally certain to die, but 
their lives could be saved by proper use of drugs. If, however, 
the child lives, it will be a spastic. Has the nurse any obliga- 
tions in these cases? Could the doctor be justified in his attitude 
towards the child? (Q.) 


REPLY 


The universally accepted moral principle governing cases 


of this kind is that everyone is bound to use all the ordinary and 
available means of preserving his life and health, and that, 
though everyone is free to use extraordinary means to that end, 
no one: is bound to do so, except for special and accidental - 
reasons, such as the necessity of prolonging life in order to make 
due preparation for death. The doctor’s obligation to his patient 
which is correlative to this, is determined by his explicit or 
implicit contract, interpreted according to the morally lawful 
desires or requirements of his patient and the accepted standard 
of his profession.* 

On the other hand, the obligation of preserving one’s life by 
ordinary means is commonly understood to refer only to a 
notable and worth-while prolongation of life. As Fr Healy ob- 
serves, ““we cannot speak of preserving life without thinking of 
the length of time for which life can be preserved by the use of 
a certain means. Our problem is to establish some reasonable 
norm concerning the minimum length of time that the proposed 

1 For a fuller discussion of these principles, we refer our correspondent to an 


earlier reply on “‘Artificial Methods of Sustaining Life”, in this Review, June 
1954, PP. 353 ff. 
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means must promise to add to the patient’s life, if the use of the 
means is to be considered obligatory.”! This is, of course, a 
question of common estimation on which it is impossible to be 
mathematically exact; but most moralists, we think, would 


agree with Fr Healy that even a mild and relatively ordinary. 


operation, such as an appendectomy, cannot be morally obli- 
gatory, unless it guarantees the patient at least three or four 
months more of life.? 

To apply these principles to the cases given, therefore, we 
must introduce a number of distinctions and hypotheses. If the 
old man of ninety-seven wants or needs to prolong his life, the 
doctor is morally bound, irrespective of the patient’s life expec- 
tancy, to use all the ordinary means of doing so, and even such 
extraordinary means as the patient requests and can pay for, 
directly or indirectly, or else resign the case to some other 
physician. If the old man neither wants nor needs to prolong 
his life, but can expect to survive for more than a few months, 
if his pneumonia receives the drug-treatment which is now 
regarded as ordinary, he must accept such treatment and his 
doctor must provide it, unless, in this particular case, it would 
involve -excessive discomfort or inconvenience. On the other 
hand, if, as seems likely, his life-expectancy is judged to be very 
slight, or the drug-treatment required to cure the pneumonia is 
extraordinary, he can be lawfully left to the processes of Nature. 
In practice, of course, the old man is unlikely to be able to 
speak for himself. In that event, if the doctor cannot interpret 
the wishes of his patient, he must be guided by the reasonable 
requests of those whose right and duty it is to speak in the 
latter’s behalf. The ward sister, as far as we can judge, has no 
other obligations than those of ordinary charity; and she can 
reasonably presume that the doctor is doing his moral duty 
unless she has positive evidence to the contrary. Should she be 
morally certain that he is acting in a gravely wrong way, con- 
trary to the reasonable wishes of the patient or his representa- 
tives, she is bound in charity to do what she reasonably can to 
right the wrong. 

The life-expectancy of the child, if cured of the meningocele, 
is presumably considerable. In that case, the mere fact that it 

1 Medical Ethics, pp. 63-4. 2 Op. cit., pp. 66-7. 
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can only survive as a spastic does not justify the doctor in 
leaving it to succumb to the meningocele, unless the drug treat- 
ment required to save it is reasonably judged to be extra- 
ordinary and is not wanted by the child’s parents or guardians. 
If the doctor is evidently failing to do his grave duty, the ward 
sister is bound in charity, even at grave inconvenience to herself, 
to do what she can to save the child’s life. If her obligation were 
one of justice, it would bind even more gravely. We doubt, 
however, whether this is so, because she is not engaged by the 
parents, but by the hospital authorities, and her contract is to 
ensure that, within the limits of the moral law, the doctor’s 
orders are carried out in tle ward for which she is responsible. 


Use oF MEDICINAL Drucs WHICH SHORTEN LIFE 


A patient in hospital is seriously ill, beyond treatment, but 
likely to linger for a considerable time. Drugs are prescribed, 
the cumulative effect of which is to shorten life considerably. 
May a nurse give these injections, if no single one of them would 
alone result in death? (Q.) 


REPLY 


This situation might well arise in a case of inoperable 
cancer. The solution of the moral problem involved is to be 
found in a correct application of the principle of the double 
effect. If the drugs have no other immediate effect than to 
shorten the patient’s life considerably, as, for example, when 
they are prescribed in order that, by hastening his death, they 
may lessen his term of pain, the nurse is faced with a thinly 
disguised case of euthanasia in which she may not co-operate 
even materially to the extent involved in giving the injections, 
even though no individual injection is lethal. If, on the other 
hand, as we hope and believe to be more likely, the immediate 
effect of the individual injections is to alleviate the patient’s 
severe pain, the nurse may administer them, provided that the 
patient consents with knowledge of the cumulative effect, that 
there is no other reasonably available and effective means of 
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alleviating his pain which does not have this or an equally bad 
effect, and that the relief intended is proportionate to the evil 
foreseen. Even in this case, it is evidently unlawful for anyone 
directly to intend the shortening of life, even conjointly with the 
relief of pain, but as long as the nurse does not herself entertain 
or share this intention, she can justifiably administer the sedative 
injections for the right reason. As we have indicated, the degree 
to which life is shortened is an important consideration in 
determining the sufficiency of the proportionate cause required ; 
but it may also enlighten the nurse as to the primary purpose 
of the injections she is instructed to give. 
L. L. McR. 


PATER NOSTER IN A DIALOGUE MAss 


May the Pater noster be recited aloud by the people with the 
priest in a dialogue Mass, as is now ordered for the Com- 
munion service on Good Friday? (Chicago.) 


REPLY 


There is evidence of the recitation of Pater noster in the 
Mass in the Latin Church (except in Spain) from the fourth 
century. In the Roman rite it has always been regarded as the 
first, and indeed the chief, of the acts in preparation for Holy 
Communion. St Gregory the Great (about 595) changed its 
place from after the Fraction (where it is in many Eastern rites) 
to immediately after the Canon. From the earliest times the 
neophytes recited aloud and together this prayer as their first 
prayer in the bosom of the Christian family, saying it before 
their first Communion. Very early, too, in the history of the 
Liturgy the Pater noster was used as part of the rite of Com- 
munion outside Mass (e.g. it is found in the so-called ‘‘Mass of 
the Presanctified” in the old Gelasian sacramentary, and forms 
part of the rite of the Communion of the sick in many liturgies). 
While the Pater noster was recited by the entire congregation in 
most of the Eastern rites the Western practice was for the cele- 
brant to recite it alone in the name of all. In some places (e.g. 
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| in the old Spanish liturgy) the people joined in by saying Amen 
to each petition of the prayer; and there is evidence from the 
seventh century that they all recited the last petition Sed libera 
nos a malo (as the Mass server does now). 

Whether the Pater noster may now be said aloud in a 
| dialogue Mass must be determined by the Ordinary—until the 
question is settled by S.R.C. for all the churches of the Roman 
rite—in accordance with the decisions of S.R.C. of 4 August 1922 
(No. 4375) and 30 November 1935, leaving the arrangement 
of a dialogue Mass (except the Canon, which must always be 
recited secreto) in the hands of the Ordinary. The dubium dealt 
with in 1935 did not mention Pater noster among the parts recited 
by the congregation. In favour of permitting the congrega- 
tional recitation of the Pater—which is certainly a community 
prayer of preparation for Communion (hence its restoration to 
the Communion service on Good Friday)—are these arguments 
(a) the Pater was thus recited by the entire congregation at two 
famous dialogue Masses celebrated by the Pope in St Peter’s, 
by Benedict XV (5 September 1921) and by Pius XI (26 May 
1926) ; (b) Fr Jungmann referring to these events writes :1 “It is 
then quite a normal practice now to resume, having for long 
lost from view the role of Pater noster, the recitation by the 
congregation of the entire prayer in a dialogue Mass.” On the | 
other hand Ordinaries who have recently issued diocesan direc- 
tives for the right ordering of a dialogue Mass (e.g. Cardinal 
Lercaro for Bologna, the bishop of Tournai) have ordered that 
the Pater noster be recited (except for the last petition) by the 
celebrant only on behalf of the people. They view the prayer 
(it would seem) as one of the presidential prayers of the Mass, 
like the collects and Preface, to be recited by only the president 
of the liturgical assembly on behalf of all. 


ASSISTANT PRIEST AT PONTIFICAL FUNCTIONS 


When at Absolution for the dead does an assistant priest 
attend the celebrant, and for what parts does he hold the book 
for him? (M. C.) 


1 Missarum Sollemnia (French version, III, p. 213). 
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REPLY 


An A.P. takes part in the Absolution for the dead in the 
following cases: (1) at the quintuple Absolution at the funeral 
of a greater prelate or the head of a state; (2) at a pontifical 
Absolution given by the Ordinary—when he has celebrated 
Mass from the throne or assisted at it—either at the coffin, o1 
catafalque (absente corpore), or over a cloth spread before the 
throne. The A.P. does not take part in an Absolution—given 
at the coffin or catafalque or over a cloth spread before the 
altar—after Mass celebrated at the faldstool. It is the deacon 
who assists the bishop-celebrant in this case. The general rule 
for the A.P. holding the book for the celebrant is that he does 
this whenever a bishop, celebrating at the throne, sings anything 
at a major function, such as pontifical Mass or Vespers. When 
the bishop merely reads anything at a major function the book- 
bearer holds the book, and he does so also for a bishop even 
singing a text outside a major function. Thus the book-bearer, 
not the A.P., holds the book for the bishop when he sings 
prayers at the blessing of candles or palms (5.R.C. 20976). At 
the Absolution for the dead the A.P. holds the book for the 
prayer Non intres whenever it is said by the celebrating bishop 
(and so at (a) the quintuple Absolution, (4) at the Absolution 
given after the celebration of pontifical Mass at the throne), and 
—according to some rubricians—for the concluding prayers 
sung by the bishop-celebrant at the quintuple Absolution. Some 
rubricians, too, would have the A.P. hold the book for these 
prayers for the bishop at a single Absolution given after pontifical 
Mass at the throne. 


ASSISTANT PRIEST AND BisHop’s RING 


When a celebrating bishop washes his hands who is to 
remove his ring, who is to replace it? (M. C.) 


REPLY 


The duties of the A.P. are described in general in the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum (=C.E.), I, vii, and for pontifical Mass 
at the throne in C.E., II, viii. The celebrating bishop does not 
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wash his hands before Vespers, but if he is not wearing his ring, 
it is put on him by A.P. when he has vested for Vespers (C.E., 
II, i, 4; cf. I, vii, 1). Four times the bishop washes his hands at 
pontifical Mass at the throne: (a) when vesting (C.E., II, viii, 
11, 22), (6) before going to the altar at the beginning of the 
Offertory (C.E., I , viii, 59), (c) at the Lavabo (C.E., II, viii, 
54), and (d) after the Communion (C.E., II, viii, 76). C.E., II, 
viii, 11, lays down the general rule for the washing of the 
bishop’s hands, and so gives no details in n.n. 64, 76. At Vespers 
and in the first two cases of the washing at Mass the rubric 
states expressly that the A.P. replaces the ring after the bishop 
has washed his hands; and for the washing it expressly states in 
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> does | four places (I, vii, 3; II, viii, 11, 57, 64) that the A.P. presents 
thing | the towel. Nowhere, apparently, in the rubrics of C.E. is it 
When | stated that the A.P. removes the bishop’s ring before the washing 
book- } of hands, but in two cases it is laid down that this is done by the 
) even | assistant deacons, (a) at the washing before Mass! (C.E., II, 
earer, | viii, g) and (6) at the washing at the beginning of the Offertory 
sings | (C.E., II, viii, 57). Accordingly, it would seem that the A.P. 
6). At | does not remove the bishop’s ring for any washing of his hands, 
or the | but always replaces it. It is curious to find that almost all the 
bishop } authors direct the A.P. to remove the ring and this is a common 
lution | practice. But there are two notable exceptions—both very 
>), and } accurate rubricians—De Herdt (Praxis Pontificalis, 11, 130, 165, 
rayers | 187, 189) and De Amicis (Jl Ceremoniale Completo III, 147, 149). 
. Some | They direct the assistant deacons (or the first of them) to 
r these | remove the ring. All the authors agree that at a pontifical Mass 
ntifical } at the faldstool, it is the deacon who removes the ring. 
j. B OC. 
. BOOK REVIEWS 
oO is to 
Confraternity Comes of Age: a Historical Symposium. Pp. 310. (St 
Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall Street, Paterson, N.J. $4.) 
Tue Confraternity in question is the C.C.D., or Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which, as far as the U.S.A. is concerned, was 
in the started in 1930 in the diocese of Great Falls, Montana, by its newly 
al Mass} 1C.£, here speaks of the bishop’s rings. The rubric was written at a time when 
loes not pPishops sometimes wore other rings besides the pontifical ring. 
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appointed Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, who had previously been 
pastor, founder of the Catholic Rural Life Bureau, Army Chaplain 
in the First War, organizer of the earliest religious vacation schools, 
and Professor of Pastoral Sociology at Notre Dame. He became 
Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City, and a world-famous name 
wherever the problems of religious instruction are discussed. The 
present volume, published in his honour, takes the form of a historical 
survey of the C.C.D.’s numerous achievements, especially since it be- 
came a nation-wide institution in 1934, by decree of the bishops. The 
Archbishop himself, alas, died last year just before the book appeared. 

The American C.C.D. must surely be the most vigorous and 
successful organ of religious instruction in the Church of God. It 
does everything except actually run whole-time schools, and since 
half the American Catholics are untouched by the Catholic schools, 
there is plenty left for the C.C.D. to do for children, let alone 
adults. Twenty chapters of this book describe its activities, each 
written by one or more experts in its subject; one spots such well- 
known names as Bishop M. F. Brady, Mgr R. G. Bandas, Fr F. J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., Ellamay Horan, Mrs John J. Daly, and Sister 
M. Madaleva, C.S.C. The subject-headings include Religious Vaca- 
tion Schools, Lay Catechists, Parent-Educator programmes, Re- 
ligious Discussion Clubs, C.C.D. publications, Scripture Translating, 
Liturgy in English, Newman Club Federation, Catechetical Con- 
gress, and all kinds of organizational instruments. 

Two chapters which should have special interest for readers in 
England at present are on Catechism Revision and on Catechetics 
in Seminaries. 

In the first-named, Fr F. J. O’Connell describes the lengthy 
process of producing the new Baltimore, of which he was the chief 
drafter. He names the objectives aimed at (exactness, clearness and 
completeness) and incidentally discloses the basic fallacy of all 
catechism-makers: “‘A Catechism presents only an undeveloped 
sketch of Catholic Doctrine: it is the task of the teacher to expand 
and to explain the answers of the Catechism.” The idea is that the 
message of God can be dehydrated, reduced to desiccated formulas, 
which can be brought to life again by the catechist and fed nourish- 
ingly to the young. This can be done with vegetables, you just add 
water from the tap. But “living waters” are not so easily available, 
nor so easily put back into the Message. Only two or three catechists 
in a hundred are creative enough to imitate the process with the 
dehydrated words of life, and many are not going to try. ‘“‘Here is 
the catechism,” they will say, “here is what the Church wants 
taught: let us see they learn it, and the earlier the better; then we 
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can feel we have done our duty.” It is the existence of the catechism, 
of that sort of catechism, which makes such an attitude possible. 

The chapter on Catechetics in the Seminary is by Mgr Bandas, 
who is, or was, chairman of the Seminary Committee of the C.C.D. 
It reveals how far ahead of us the Americans are in this matter. 
“Most American Seminaries have introduced a course in Cate- 
chetics, devoting to it one to three hours per week during an entire 
scholastic year. This course aims at developing a twofold art of 
adaptation in the seminarian. In the first place, the seminarian is 
taught to divest the sublime religious truths of the abstract, tech- 
nical, scholastic terminology in which they are enshrouded in theo- 
logical manuals and to present them in language intelligible to the 
child. He must learn to refrain from all professorial lecturing and to 
present truths in a conversational and child-like manner. . . . In the 
second place, the seminarian must learn to become, after the 
example of St. Paul, all things to all men. . . . A seminarian who 
would be critical and disrespectful of the customs (of a rural district) 
might easily arouse antagonism and, in consequence, lessen his 
effectiveness as a catechist”’ (pp. 179-80). 

Practical exercises and projects for the seminarians are found in 
the mission or centre which serves as their catechetical laboratory, 
where they give instruction working as a team, under their pro- 
fessor. To this must be added the religious vacation schools (for 
children who attend public schools) : these are often staffed largely 
by seminarians on holiday. 

Most people (says Mgr Bandas) agree that such practical cate- 
chizing, far from interfering with studies, helps the seminarian to 
appreciate them. “‘He begins to see the absolute necessity of becom- 
ing well acquainted not only with the so-called practical branches 
of the seminary (moral and sacramental theology) but with all the 
subjects of the seminary curriculum. A question from one of the 
pupils, a classroom problem presented by another, his own frequently 
unsatisfactory manner of explaining a certain point, have sent many 
a seminarian back to his books and professors for a more complete 
understanding of certain principles and doctrines” (p. 183). But for 
an ultimate solution must we not hope that the “books and pro- 
fessors’”’ themselves may learn to speak the pastoral language? 

It will be seen that The Confraternity Comes of Age is a fitting and 
fascinating record of the institution which during our own lifetime 
has grown into such a wonderful instrument in the hands of the 
American Bishops for carrying out their primary task of teaching, if 
not all nations, at any rate the biggest of them all. 

F. H. D. 
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Morals in Medicine. By T. J. O'Donnell, S.J. Pp. xvii + 281. (The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.75.) 


Tue author of this handsomely produced book is professor of 
medical ethics at the medical school and hospital of Georgetown 
University, and its scope is determined by his practical experience 
of the needs of his students. Wisely assuming that even those whose 
beliefs are orthodox may have only the vaguest notion of the reasons 
why they hold them, he begins with a clear summary of the argu- 
ments for the existence of God, the purposefulness and orderliness 
of creation, and the institution and identification of God’s Church; 
which, if too succinct to carry complete conviction, provides at 
least the basis of conviction. This is followed by a masterly survey, 
compact and yet comprehensive, of the basic moral principles con- 
cerning law and obligation, conscience, voluntary acts, double 
effects, and co-operation in evil. 

The general foundation being thus secured, the student is intro- 
duced to a detailed study of the particular moral principles which 
are of special relevance to the medical profession. In the first place, 
the source and extent of the inviolability of human life are explored 
and special attention is given to problems raised by modern methods 
of prolonging life beyond its usable span. The principles which 
govern mutilation are then analysed and applied to most of the 
current problem-cases, notably those of prefrontal leucotomy, 
medical experimentation and sterilization (and here it may be noted 
that the author espouses the questionable opinion that removal of 
an uterus, damaged by section but safe enough apart from a future 
pregnancy, is justifiable therapy rather than direct sterilization). 
This is followed by a lengthy chapter on the moral aspects of preg- 
nancy and delivery, in which the author clarifies the muddled issue 
of Mother versus Child, expounds with welcome precision the vital 
distinction between direct and indirect abortion, and solves a series 
of particular problems arising from diseases associated with preg- 
nancy. Since doctors are not infrequently consulted on all matters 
connected with the physical side of marriage, such as impotence, 
sterility, fertility tests, and conjugal intercourse, a chapter is then 
devoted to the moral and canonical principles by which they must 
be guided in their answers and methods of treatment. Finally, after 
the nature and extent of their obligation of professional secrecy has 
been adequately explained, they are given a thorough instruction 
in their manifold duties to the dying. 

As the title of the book indicates, the emphasis throughout is on 
moral principles rather than on the mere solution of medico-moral 
cases. Quite a considerable number of such cases are inevitably 
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considered in the process of the argument, so that the doctor or priest 
who consults the book merely in order to find a practical answer to a 
particular problem is unlikely to be disappointed, at least if he 
| makes intelligent use of the excellent index of contents ; but cases are 
adduced in elucidation of principles rather than as ends in them- 
selves. The author’s primary object, it would appear, is to provide 
his medical readers with that general background of knowledge, 
doctrinal, rationally satisfying and factual, which they need, if they 
are to fulfil their therapeutic vocation in intelligent conformity with 
the laws of God and the Church. This object, in the main, he has 
successfully and commendably attained. 


The Celebration of Mass. By J. B. O’Connell. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Three volumes in one. Pp. xviii + 698. (Burns Oates, 
1956. 635.) 

Ons of the accidental disadvantages of far-reaching changes for the 

better in liturgical order and discipline, such as those recently 

decreed in regard to the simplification of the rubrics, the order of 

Holy Week and the eucharistic fast, is that they throw one’s standard 

works of reference out of date. For nearly seventeen years, many of 

us have regarded our three volumes of O’Connell on the Mass as a 

thoroughly reliable repertory of answers to all rubrical and canonical 

questions directly or indirectly connected with the celebration of the 

Holy Sacrifice. Through no fault of the author they can no longer be 

consulted with anything like the same confidence, unless one is 

prepared to check them constantly with the text of the above- 
mentioned decrees, each of which runs to a booklet, and the sundry 
other documents and decisions which have emanated from the Holy 

See since 1940. Rightly judging that few of his present readers 

would care to tackle this tricky job of cross-reference and that none 

of his future readers could be expected to do so, Fr O’Connell has 
now completely revised the whole work, re-writing many sections 
and adding others. 

For the accurate revision of so intricate and detailed a work, it 
was necessary that all the material, more especially that of the first 
volume, should be gone through with a fine tooth-comb and an 
eagle eye. As far as we have been able to determine, the author has 
successfully used both; for wherever we have looked for necessary 
modifications or additions, we have found that the author had 
anticipated our quest by providing them. Like its predecessors, 
therefore, this revised edition can be confidently recommended to 
all who want to possess a comprehensive, reliable and completely 
up-to-date work on the celebration of Mass, in all its forms, and with 
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all its connected ceremonies and rites, whether for study or for 
reference. In its own field, it has no rival in English. 

The publishers have taken advantage of the occasion to set up 
the work in a slightly larger and clearer type and on a superior 
paper which, however, has one disadvantage: it is good enough to 
take the photographic illustrations, but not good enough to repro- 
duce them with the same clarity and definition as in the earlier 
editions, in which a special paper had to be used. They have also 
combined the three volumes into one, without making the book too 
bulky to handle with ease. The price bears witness to the inflation 
which has occurred since the separate volumes were printed, in 
1940, at fifteen shillings each. It is a handsome production, strongly 
bound and, when opened, lies perfectly flat. 

L. L. McR. 


Warwick Street Church. An Outline of the History of the Church of 
Our Lady of the Assumption and St Gregory, formerly the 
Royal Bavarian Chapel. By R. C. Fuller with a Preface by 
Cardinal Griffin. (Printed by Society of St Paul, Langley, 
Bucks. 25. 6d.) 


Tuis well-produced, illustrated booklet (56 pp.) by Dr R. C. Fuller 
contains an interesting history of the church, historical notes and 
appendices, and a list with dates of all the clergy who have served 
the church and parish since 1747. One of the maps shows the area 
around Golden Square and Warwick Street from Rocque’s Survey of 
London 1746; the other shows the reader how to find the church 
today. 

When the Penal Laws were in operation the Seven Churches of 
London were all of them—necessarily—Embassy Chapels. There 
were the Imperial Embassy chapel in Hanover Square; the French, 
in Greek Street, Soho; the Sardinian, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the 
Spanish, in Ormond Street; the Venetian, in Suffolk Street, Hay- 
market; and, not least among them, the Portuguese, in the garden 
of Golden Square. In 1736 the Portuguese Embassy migrated to 
South Street, Mayfair, whereupon the chapel, half hidden behind 
stables, was taken over by the Bavarian Embassy. In the Gordon 
Riots (1780) the chapel was sacked and gutted but not wholly 
destroyed, for in 1784 a visitor to London declared that it was the 
only place where you could hear a good sermon. Rebuilt in 1788, it 
received a modest endowment from the Elector and this basis sub- 
sisted until the absorption of Bavaria in the new German Empire 
in 1871. 

The new chapel was opened on 12 March 1790, the feast of 
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| St Gregory the Great. During the French Revolution it became 
almost fashionable. Mrs. Fitzherbert and Daniel O’Connell are 
known to have worshipped there. The Vicars Apostolic of the 
' London District all resided at Golden Square from 1832 onwards 
| and made the chapel their centre. On Palm Sunday 1851 Wiseman 
' confirmed and conferred the tonsure there on Henry Edward 
Manning. Such was the éclat of the sacred music (Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven) that it became known as the “‘Shilling Opera”. 

From 1854 the chapel became known as the Church of the 
Assumption. In 1880 John Francis Bentley was called in to remodel 
what was then considered “‘a poor, shapeless, unsightly edifice”, but 
the minor Roman basilica of marble and mosaic which he envisaged 
was far beyond the scope of the funds. Mgr Gilbert Talbot, whose 
long pastorate extended to 1895, was, however, quite happy with his 
bas-relief of the Assumption, and the profusion of ex voto silver 
hearts still to be seen at the Lady Altar. The present aspect of the 
church is largely due to the energy and devotion of Fr Arthur 
Pownall (1899-1916), and under the present Rector the church is 
a centre of devotion specially connected with the Guild of Ransom 
and the Civil Service Guild. 

It may not be generally known that her late Majesty, Queen 
Mary, was strongly attracted to ““Warwick Street” and in particular 
to the Lady Altar. She frequently visited the church, of course 
strictly incognita. One day, on the eve of a feast of our Lady, she 
actually approached the sacristan and handed her £5, saying: 
“T want you to make our Lady’s altar look beautiful for her feast — 
tomorrow.” 


jJ. J. Dwyer 


Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain. Edited by Vladimir Gsovski. 
Pp. xxxi + 311. (Atlantic Press. 255.) 


THE value of this latest publication of the Mid-European Law 
Project at the Library of Congress is its authority and its compre- 
hensive nature. It has been prepared under the general editorship 
of Dr Gsovski, the Chief of the Foreign Law Section of the Library 
of Congress, who contributes an introduction on the changing atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government to religion in Russia, from the all-out 
attack of the early days to the present aim of making the Church 
(Russian Orthodox not Catholic) an obedient instrument of govern- 
ment policy. By now it is a well-known fact that the Communists in 
the satellite countries have attempted to give a veneer of legality to 
their unrelenting attack on the Christian religion. The pattern has 
varied in detail from country to country but the general line has 
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been the same: the dissolution of the religious orders, nationalization 
of church properties, the substitution of Marxist indoctrination for 
religious instruction in the education of youth, interference in 
appointments to benefices and in the nomination of ecclesiastical 
superiors. In this book lawyers who are refugees from Mittel-Europa 
give fully documented accounts of the progress of the attack in their 
own countries, in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 

The amount of background material differs from section to sec- 
tion. In that on Czechoslovakia reference to actual trials, the appli- 
cation of these laws, is summary but the text of the Czech Bishops’ 
Pastoral Letter of June 1949 is given in full. The section on Hungary 
deals in more detail with the trials of Archbishop Grész and Cardinal 
Mindszenty and explains the position of “‘confessions” in Hungarian 
law. It also gives the texts of the agreements made by the Govern- 
ment with the different Churches and an excerpt from the article 
of Bishop Badarik explaining why the Bench of Bishops took the 
oath of allegiance to the new Constitution in 1951. The chapter on 
Poland takes the story up to the middle of 1954. Already at the 
beginning of 1950 Archbishop Wyszynski and Cardinal Sapieha had 
written to the President of Poland: ‘“We must declare that the con- 
flict with religion in Poland has already been under way for some 
time, with the results exceeding the results of any means heretofore 
known of waging war against God.” The development of the conflict, 
described by the Osservatore Romano as ‘‘moral, administrative and 
physical violence’”’, as well as the unsuccessful attempt to launch a 
schismatic church, is traced in great detail. It may be too early to be 
sure, but at least one may hope that the results of the deliberations 
of the commission of representatives of Church and Government 
set up on 3 November 1956 may make a good deal of this chapter 
out of date. There is an extra twist to the screw in Roumania, where 
the number of Uniates, Greek, Ruthenian and Armenian, exceeds 
that of Catholics of the Latin rite, although both together represent 
only fourteen per cent of the population as against the Orthodox 
with their seventy-two per cent. While the Latins have been subject 
to brutal repression, the Uniates have been forced by Government 
pressure to break with the Holy See and return to the Orthodox 
Church. But this latter did not prove as docile as the Russian 
Orthodox Church—by the end of 1952 there were about 300 
Orthodox priests in a special concentration camp. 

There is a further volume in preparation which will cover the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. When it is published the 
two volumes together will present a fully documented account of 
the greatest attack, both in scope and intensity, that has ever been 
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| launched against Christianity. The story of its failure has still to be 
written in books, but it is already writ large in the heroic faith of the 
peoples of the Church of Silence. 


The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Selected Read- 


ings. By Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. Pp. 375. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 255.) 


In recent years M. Maritain has deserted metaphysics and aesthetics 
. for a consideration of what he has called “true humanism”, a social 
_ and political order of democratic form and of Christian inspiration. 
From True Humanism, first published in French in 1936, to The Range 
of Reason, first published in English in 1952, he has gradually 
developed his idea of a pluralist society and dealt with the many 
problems of a secular civilization. In all his work there have been 
certain leading ideas, basic principles on which the structure of his 
thought has reposed. The authors of this summa of M. Maritain’s 
| writings deal in turn with each of these master ideas: The Human 
Person, Man and Political Society, The Gospel and Human Society, 
| The New Socio-Temporal Order. Each is given a generous selection 
of quotations from different books, forming an invaluable anthology 
where at least one reader has found nearly all of his favourite 
passages from the Maritain corpus. The anthologists have done their 
task well, progressing from the abstract ideas of ‘“‘the individual and 
the person” in the first chapter to “‘the reintegration of the masses” 
in the penultimate chapter. The last chapter of all should be read 
first. It is M. Maritain’s ‘Confession of Faith”, and might very 
well have been placed at the threshold of the book as an eloquent 
; and moving introduction to the feast of reason that follows. Two 
omissions are to be noted. The first, of minor importance, is part of 
the Foreword which though quoted on the dust-cover does not 
appear in the text. The second is needed for completeness. One does 
not expect a catalogue raisonné of M. Maritain’s works but, apart 
from the acknowledgements, there is no bibliography. 


Des Terre-Neuve pour la Justice. By Jacques Mipe. Pp. 155. (Les 
Editions Ouvriéres. 345 fr.) 


L’Amour Partagé. By Joseph Templier. Pp. 174. (Les Editions 
Ouvriéres. 300 fr.) 


M. Mire tells in fictionalized form the problems encountered by a 
couple who volunteer as auxiliary probation officers. Apart from the 
fascinating glimpses of the working of the French system for dealing 
with young people who are in need of care and protection the whole 
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story has the ring of truth. M. Templier has collected a series of 
articles published over a number of years in the review, Mon Village, 
They tell of the difficulties and hopes, sufferings and happiness of 
couples who are trying to live the Christian life in all its fullness, 
Not the least interesting are the chapters which show how the family, 
as an open society, must let its love and Christian faith overflow to 
those around. 


Soctologie et Pluralisme Dialectique. Introduction a l’oeuvre de Georges 
Gurvitch. By René Toulemont. Pp. 276. (E. Nauwelaerts. 120 
fr. belges.) 


M. GurvitcH came to sociology comparatively late in his academic 
career, although his subsequent contributions to it have probably 
been greater than those of any other living Frenchman. Earlier he 
had made his mark as a philosopher (especially as a philosopher 
of law), as a psychologist and as a moralist. In order to follow his 
sociology it is essential to have some understanding of his general 
philosophical position, and M. Toulemont has had the happy idea 
of making this available to the student. He places the original contri- 
butions of M. Gurvitch in the wider setting of his general philosophy 
and succeeds in presenting a clear picture of a movement of thought 
which is in its essence circular or dialectic. The final critical chapter 


crowns a most successful piece of synthesis and elucidation. 


English People in the Eighteenth Century. By Dorothy Marshall. Pp. xvi 
+ 288. (Longmans, Green. 30s.) 


Miss MarRsHALL has not set out to produce a work of original 
research but to perform a task which is almost as important, to 
draw together all the threads of detailed study of political life, con- 
stitutional development and of social and economic activities, that 
have been made in the past twenty-five years and thus to give a 
picture of the century as a whole. It is a background book of the 
type which is becoming increasingly popular, for attention is turning 
from the politicians, the military and the Court to the everyday 
lives of the ordinary citizens. The century is well chosen because it 
stands at the beginning of our modern industrial civilization. 
Indeed the century, and this book, straddles the period when the 
first wave of mechanical invention began to be introduced in the 
productive processes of this country, and Miss Marshall shows the 
effect it had on the social structure. 

It was a loud, blustering violent age with drink and gambling 
the prerogative of no special class. The Poor Law was afflicted with 
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| various forms of corruption which meant that the lot of “the labour- 
| ing poor” was hard, but the condition of the new industrial pro- 
| letariat at the end of the century was even worse. Though Miss 
Marshall deals at some length with the clergy of the day, from the 
bishops who were “educated political henchmen” and ‘“‘useful 
| instruments to the party managers” to the curate of long standing 
' who was given the advice, “if you expect preferment you must 
bustle and try to peep after it’’, yet one is not left with any clear 
impression of the influence of the Established Church on the morals 
and belief of the ordinary people. 

| The only drawback to this invaluable introduction to every 
aspect of the eighteenth century is its ponderous and involved style, 
but this is more than balanced by the profusion of original and 
delightful illustrations. 


LF 


Hebdomada Sancta. Vol. 1: Contemporanei Textus Liturgicit, Documenta 
Piana et Bibliographia. By Herman A. P. Schmidt, S.J. Pp. xix 
+302. (Herder, Rome, 1956. Lire 1300.) 


It is well known that Holy Week is the heart of the Liturgical Year, 
and the initiative of the author of this work, professor at the Gregorian 


University, is most welcome: he has collected into two volumes all 
the material necessary for the comparative study of the liturgy of 
Holy Week, and, above all, of the texts themselves. The first volume, 
just published, contains the following: 


(1) All the present liturgical texts of the Breviary, Missal and 
Pontifical, with the 1951 and 1952 rubrics of Holy Saturday 
—all printed in extenso; 

(2) The fourteen Pontifical documents which concern the new 
Holy Week; 

(3) A rich bibliography. 


The special characteristic of this edition is to print in full the 
| liturgical texts themselves (and not only the rubrics), and to arrange 
them, when necessary, in parallel columns, so as to make easier the 
study of the evolution of these documents. Undoubtedly this recourse 
to the sources and their method of presentation gives an eminently 
practical character to this work, which will be appreciated not only 
by seminarists but also by professors of Liturgy and by all who wish 
to study the mass of Holy Week texts without losing precious time 
consulting several booklets. The present work is a manual of Holy 
Week rites which will doubtless become the standard one for students. 
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The first volume constitutes a complete whole, but the second 
volume will give the ancient historical sources (documents of the 
past which are absolutely necessary for an integral study of Holy 
Week), together with a commentary and notes illustrating the new 
Ordo of Holy Week. It is hoped that this historical complement to 
the present volume will soon be forthcoming. 


Breviarium Syriacum, seu Martyrologium Syriacum Saec. IV. (=Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum Documenta, Series Minor 3.) Pp. 71 + 2 pl. By 
Bonaventura Mariani, O.F.M. (Herder, Rome, 1956. Lire 960.) 


Tue sub-title of this work is important: seu Martyrologium Syriacum. 
It contains the famous abridgement of the Syriac Martyrology in 
the British Museum (MS. Add. 12150), which W. Wright edited in 
1866 in The Journal of Sacred Literature (Syriac text and English 
translation), and which became better known through the use made 
of it by De Rossi and Duchesne in their edition of the Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum (1894). They called it Breviarium Syriacum, a name 
judged worthy of retention by the present editor. 

The manuscript was written at Edessa in Mesopotamia in a.p. 
411, and it is one of the oldest sources of the so-called ‘‘Martyrology 
of Jerome”, or, more exactly, the entire Syriac text, now lost, but 
of which this is the only surviving abridgement, is at the root of our 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum. This explains the extraordinary impor- 
tance of the Breviarium Syriacum. 

The editor provides, not the Syriac text, but a Latin translation 
with short notes. A twenty-four page introduction begins the book, 
and an Index of Saints’ names closes it. All who study ancient 
hagiography will be pleased to have at hand such an up-to-date, 
convenient and practical edition of this famous abridgement of the 
Syriac Martyrology. 

Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


The Denial of Limbo and the Fansenist Controversy. By Rev. G. J. Dyer. 
Pp. 199. (Dissertatio ad Lauream, n. 24 St Mary of the Lake, 
Mundelein, Illinois. Price not stated.) 


Tuis thesis marks the coming of age of the doctorate dissertations 
of the Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, the first of which was 
published in 1934; nor is it unworthy of that distinction. It treats 
of a question much in the news and worth close study, Limbo, or 
the fate of unbaptized infants, and treats it well. The period chosen 
is one in which the attack on Limbo was the opposite of the modern 
attack. Today some would open a door from Limbo into Heaven, 
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' whereas then they were transferring unbaptized infants to the 
fringes of Hell. The period is that of Jansenism and the whole debate 
centres round St Augustine and his authority. It led up to the 
| heretical synod of Pistoia which attacked Limbo as a ‘“‘Pelagian 
fable”, and to the intervention of the Church which condemned 
that synod’s attack. The scheme of the work is thus quite logical in 
giving an introductory section on Pelagianism, followed by a sketch 
of the Jansenist controversy in France and Italy. The third section 
is an exposition of the challenge to Limbo during the Jansenist con- 
troversy. This is an excellent section, a clear, solid, objective and 
documented exposition of the teaching of the main writers, both 
orthodox and Jansenist, who attacked Limbo in defending St Augus- 
tine. The author is here most careful to distinguish between what 
_ clearly are their views and what he thinks are their views. Then he 
sums up with a very good picture of the respective positions. 

Noris and Berti, the Augustinians, emerge as Catholic upholders 
of St Augustine’s “‘mitissima poena”. Their orthodoxy is then 
shown in the next section which explains the acts of the Church 
; during all this period. Here again the author is most objective and 
scholarly, making use of all available material, citing all interpreta- 
tions of documents and holding a sound balance. This part of the 
work is most valuable, for it strengthens the view that what the 
Church did at this time was to leave aside the actual topic of the 
dispute and simply defend Catholic theologians against heretical 
attack and calm down the inter-school rivalry which was dangerously 
stormy. What emerges is that Noris and Berti are defended by the 
Church in their denial of Limbo; that is to say, their works and 
teaching are approved in a wide and general sense as not being 
erroneous or against Catholic teaching. The same is true, of course, 
of the defenders of Limbo. Catholic theologians were thus left free 
either to defend a Limbo of mere loss, with, perhaps, natural 
beatitude, or to defend the position that unbaptized infants suffer 
pain of loss and also the “‘mitissima poena”’ of sense. 

No work will meet with full approval from all. Doubtless some 
of Dyer’s ideas will be criticized, e.g. his assessment of Noris and 
Berti as simply or absolutely deniers of Limbo. Their denial could be 
seen as a qualified one, based on a different idea of Limbo. Some 
minor defects are observable, such as the author’s constant trans- 
lation of ‘‘obscuratio veritatum” as “‘obscurity of truth’’, instead of 
“obscuring”. This could lead to misunderstanding. But it remains a 
well conceived and well executed work which will continue to be 
p Valuable. 


J. McD. 
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The Priest of the People. A Symposium. Pp. 95. (Blackfriars Publica. 
tions. 45. 6d.) : 


Tuis symposium, which was originally published in The Life of the 
Spirit in 1951, is addressed, as the title shows, to the laity as well F 
as to the clergy; its aim is to bring priest and people closer together 
and thus to further the design which Pius XII had in view when he 
wrote the Exhortation Menti Nostrae. 

In the first article Dom Bede Griffith, O.S.B., writes on the 
Priesthood and Contemplation. With much skill and persuasiveness 
he develops the thesis, traditional (shall we say?) in his order, that 
the liturgy ought to furnish the chief means of attaining contempla- 
tion; the Mass is the highest act of contemplation; and the Scrip- 
tures, which the liturgy enshrines, have, as the Fathers taught, a 
quasi-sacramental power to foster the life of prayer. It is a thesis 
strongly advocated in certain circles in recent times, notably by Dom 
Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., and it has the merit of placing the contem- 
plative firmly in the dogmatic, ritual and institutional life of the 
Church. But it seems to err by over-emphasis ; it sets limits, whereas 
the contemplative horizon, as the life of St John of the Cross appears 
to show, is bounded neither by the sacraments nor by worship. We 
must still allow for the individual approach to God in solitude and 
silence. 

Dr H. F. Davis, writing on the Unchanging Priesthood, outlines 
the teaching of St Gregory Nazianzen, St John Chrysostom and 
St Gregory the Great in their classical works on the priesthood and 
then passes, after a brief word on St Thomas, to the outstanding 
modern studies of Cardinal Manning and Mgr Hallett. All have the 
same conception of the glory and the duties of the priesthood ; but 
the special value of Mgr Hallett’s is that it applies the abiding prin- 
ciples to modern conditions and shows a sensitive awareness of the 
need to encourage priests in the life of prayer. 

Pére Robert in an article translated from Ami du Clergé elucidates 
the principles and practice of ecclesiastical obedience ; it is a valuable 
contribution, firmly based on the teaching of our Lord, St Paul and 
the Popes. 

In “Saying Mass with Devotion” Mgr Canon Smith sets out 
gently, but firmly, the obligation which lies on the priest to share in 
Christ’s victimhood. By the character of the priesthood the priest 
shares in Christ’s priesthood ; he is alter Christus. But Christ was the 
victim of Calvary and He is the victim of the Mass as well as priest. 
Therefore to be fully alter Christus the priest must also be a victim; 
and the character in holy orders brings with ita sacramental grace 
which is a supernatural stimulus urging the priest to become more 
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» perfectly victim of the sacrifice which the character empowers him 
> to offer. It is a beautiful article which can be an examination of 
' conscience for us all. 
_ There follows a consoling article on the Sinner, written by the 
' late Bede Jarrett more than twenty years ago and certainly calling 
| to be rescued from oblivion. Next a moving account by Donald 
| Nicholl of the Norman Carmelite, Pére Jacques, apostle of the 
| worker and victim of Nazi persecution. Finally a meditative chapter 
» on our Lady, the Mother of the Priest, by the editor of the sym- 
| posium, Conrad Pepler, O.P. His theme is that the priest who per- 
force leaves family and home to follow his vocation finds a new 
' family in his flock and a new home under Mary’s mantle. 
This is, then, an excellent little book in which we are given to 
| feel the glory of the priesthood, its transcendent dignity and its 
| worth-while sacrifices. The book can be thoroughly recommended. 
» Its price is modest enough for anyone’s purse. 


; Introduction to the Devout Life. By St Francis de Sales. Newly trans- 
lated by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. Pp. x + 261. (Burns Oates. 
12s. 6d.) 


| Sr Francis’s masterpiece, “In the judgement of his contemporaries 


the most perfect of its kind” (Pius XI), needs no introduction in a 
review. The translation, made in contemporary idiom, is sound and 
accurate, and easy and pleasant to read. St Francis published two 
editions of his work, the first in 1609, and the second, revised and 
enlarged, in 1619. The translator has used the second edition in the 
authoritative Annecy text established by Dom B. Mackey. This is 
the latest addition to the excellent Orchard Books of spiritual classics ; 
like the rest of the series it is beautifully produced. 


£¢ 


Preparing for Easter. By Clifford Howell, S.J. Pp. 142. (Burns & 
Oates, 1957. 75. 6d.) 


Tus is the second edition of Fr Howell’s excellent book that rendered 
great service to many priests in their preparation of the people for 
Holy Week 1955 and 1956. It has been enlarged and brought fully 
up to date in accordance with the general decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites of 16 November 1955, Maxima Redemptionis 
nostrae Mysteria, restoring in full the rites of Holy Week. In the 
Instruction which accompanied the decree, the S. Congregation 
spoke of the quasi-sacramental character of these rites and devoted 
much attention to the importance of the pastoral preparation of the 
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people, that “they may reap more abundant fruits from an active 
participation in the sacred ceremonies”. It set forth also the principal 
points on which instructions should be given. Fr Howell deals excel. 
lently with all these in his book—the exact purpose of which is the 
pastoral preparation of the people—and so Preparing for Easter has 
redoubled its value. 

j. 3. OS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LEONINE PRAYERS 
(Tue CLercy Review, February 1957, p. 113) 


The Rev. S. J. P. van Dijk, O.F.M., writes: 

The negative answer, given in THE CLeRcy Review, XLII, 
1957, Pp. 113, to the question whether the Leonine prayers may be 
omitted after a Mass with a sermon is scarcely substantiated by the 
quotation from the rescript of the S.C.R. of 22 July 1955, to Cardinal 
Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna. The answer, moreover, is contra- 
dicted by the conclusions drawn from this rescript in many dioceses 
of the Continent. Exactly the same question has been raised before 
in other periodicals. Twice, for instance, in Paroisse et Liturgie, 1956, 
pp. 64 and 227. The arguments given here in favour of an affirmative 
answer are much more convincing. What is more, in the years 
following the rescript of 20 June 1913, which allowed suppression of 
these prayers after Masses “cum aliqua solemnitate”, several 
periodicals of international repute had already explained that a 
sermon at Mass can be regarded as answering this condition. The 
answer to Cardinal Lercaro’s request is only a confirmation of the 
conclusions then drawn. 
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